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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


All communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &c, and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 

‘ gtpAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. —_ 

rp Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. : : 

ir Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at on 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put in an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. : 

yr Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scriders, and send us eight dollars, may have 2 

fth copy gratis for one year. . 

: iv Tieeste are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

Ir Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
tc make the account even at each remittance. 

xr Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do 80 with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, Which can now be obtained at 
any post office. ; 

q¢r Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphi, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York. 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not sen 
certificates of deposite. 

i Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

x¢7 Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
ehanged, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

it We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


Washington, D.C.- - - Par. 
Baltimore - - - - Par. 
Philadelphia - - - - Par. 
New Yorkcity - - - Par 

New York State - - - 3% perct.dis. 
NewEngland- - - - % do. 
NewJersey - - - - 4% do. 
Eastern Pennsylvania - - 34 do. 
Western Pennsylvania - -1 ig do. 
Maryland - - - . Fs) do 
Virginia - = 2+ © % do 
Western Virginia - - -1}g do. 
Ohio - - =) te - 244 do. 
Indiana - - + = = 24 do 
Kentucky - - a, * (eee do 
Tennessee - - = = 3h¢ do. 
Michigan - - - -3 do. 
Canada - - - - - 5 do 
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For the National Era. 
SKETCHES 


MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


~ 





No. 4.—British Cabinets from 1770 to 1830—Sum- 
mary of the efforts of the Reformers, from the War 
of 1793 to the Repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts in 1828—WNothing perfected, but much done. 


Before specially considering any one prominent 
reform in English history, subsequent to the crim- 
inal trials mentioned in the last two numbers, a 
general summary of events may be profitable. 

From 1770 to 1830, the Government of Great 
Britain was, with the exception of a few months, 
swayed by the enemies of Reform. In the for- 
mer year, Lord North, (2 name odious to Ameri- 
ca,) who had previously led the Tories in the 
House of Commons, assumed the premiership. 
He retained his place, his principles, and his 
power, twelve years. In 1782, a quasi liberal min- 
istry supplanted him, headed by Rockingham, 
Fox, and Burke, which was dissolved in three 
months, by the death of the former, when Fox, 
Burke, and their friends, refused to unite under 
Shelburne, the succeeding Tory Premier, who 
sought new supporters, giving young Pitt the 
seals of the Exchequer and the lead in the Com- 
mons. Stung by mortification at their exclusion 
from office, Fox and Burke united with North in 
forming the famous “Coalition,” and in April, 
1783, prostrated Shelburne. Thereupon, a new 
ministry was made up of those disaffected Whig 
and Tory chiefs, Fox, Burke, the Duke of Port- 
land, and Lord North, being its leading spirits. 
This Coalition. which for years damaged the fame 
of Fox, struggled for its unnatural existence till 
the following December, when, failing to 
Mr. Fox’s India bill, it expired, dishondred and 
unregretted. Pitt, “the pilot that weathered the 
storm,” then took the helm of State, which he 
held eighteen tempestuous years, and was suc- 
ceeded, not ef ome in 1801, by the weak but 
amiable Mr. Addington. Lord Hawkesbury (the 
subsequent Lord Liverpool) took the pen of For- 
eign Secretary ; Eldon (Sir John Scott) clutched 
the great seal of Chancery ; and Perceval put on 
the gown of Solicitor General. This ministry 
leaned on Pitt for support, and was his puppet. 
having taken office to do what he was too prou 
to perform—make peace with France. The war 
demon smoothed his wrinkled front only for a 
short period, when his visage suddenly became 
grim, and the ship of State was, in 1803, again 
plunged in the waves of a Euro contest. ‘The 
helm soon slip from the feeble hands of Ad- 
dington, and “the pilot” was recalled to his old 
station, where he remained till 1806, when his 
lofty spirit, sinking under the shock of the over- 
throw, at Austerlitz, of the Continental Coali- 
tion against Napoleon, of which he was the ani- 
mating soul, he hid his mortified heart in a pre- 
mature grave. 

A liberal ministry, clustering around Lord 

. Grenville and Mr. Fox 
power which had dropped from the relaxed hands 
of Pitt, abolished the slave trade, attempted to 
ameliorate the condition of the Catholics, encoun- 
tered the bigotry of George III, failed, resigned, 
and were succeeded by an ultra Tory administra- 
tion, of which Perceval was the head, and Liver- 


pool, Eldon, Castlereagh, and Canning, the chief 


supporters. For six years they followed in the 


footsteps of Pitt, fighting Napoleon abroad and 


Reformers at home, pro: 
dentin’ denpens as, up the thrones of 


tives of the English cro Pion i] 
fell before the pistol of Perea oe phos of 
the House of Commons. Simul 4 


taneously 

putting the crazy asagsin to death, almost Seaties 
the forms of @ trial, Liverpool, as Premier. and 
Castlereagh, as Foreign Secretary, came into 
power, and, p i e policy of Pitt and Per. 


ceval, the same mi 


ment, whose average quality was mollified Tory- 
ism. He brought into the compound Robinson 
and Huskisson, his recent associates in the Liver- 
pool cabinet, whose liberal course on trade and 
finance, during the last four years, foreshadowed 
the repeal of the corn laws and the dawning of 
better days. Wellington and Peel spurned the 
amalgamation, whilst Eldon, with the shedding of 
many tears and the tearing of much hair, surren- 
dered the great seal, which his strong hand had 
grasped for twenty-six years, to the great detri- 
ment of suitors with short purses, and the great 
profit of barristers of long wind. _ The country 
expected much from the new administration. But 
whether well or ill founded, its anticipations were 
extinguished in a few brief months by the death 
of the brilliant genius who had inspired its hopes. 
When the grave closed over Canning, Lord 
Gooderich (Mr. Robinson) organized a pie-bald 
ministry, of such incongruous materials, that it 
broke in pieces almost in the very act of being set 
up. Wellington was then summoned to the King’s 
closet, and in January, 1828, became Premier, 
giving the lead of the Commons to his favorite, 
Peel, he himself undertaking to control the House 
of Peers, much according to the tactics of the 
field of Waterloo. The iron duke, who was al- 
ways adroit at a retreat, and the supple commoner, 
both of whom had refused to join Canning be- 
cause he favored Catholic amelioration, now re- 
luctantly granted, because they dared not with- 
hold, the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
—_ and the emancipation of the Catholics! The 
Wellington-Peel Government struggled bravely 
till late in 1830, when the tide of Parliamentary 
Reform, rising to a resistless height, overwhelmed 
them, and the first liberal ministry (excepting a 
few distracted months) which England had wit- 
nessed for sixty-five years, was organized by Earl 
Grey. Fortunate man! He now saw the seeds of 
that reform, which, forty years before, in the fer- 
vor of youth, he sowed in Parliament, and had 
steadily cultivated under contumely and reproach 
from that day till this, about to yield an abun- 
dance which his matured and ennobled hand was 
to garner in, whilst the people “shouted the 
Harvest Home.” 

Begging the reader’s pardon for introducing 
this dry detail of names and dates, it may be fur- 
ther noted, that in glancing over the dreary wastes 
which stretch between the elevation of North and 
the downfall of Wellington, but few verdant spots 
rise to relieve the reformer’s eye. From the com- 
mencement of the French war, in 1793, till the 
repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, in 1828, 
not a solitary important reform was carried, ex- 
cept the abolition of the slave trade, and the Brit- 
ish empire exhibited a broad sea of rank Conser- 
vatism. But, though nothing was ected in 
these thirty-five years, no period of British his- 
tory teems with events more gratifying to a hope- 
ful and progressive humanity. Foul and fetid 
ag were the waters of the Dead Sea, they were 
constantly lashed by a healthful and purifying 
agitation. These fruitless years were the seed- 
time of a harvest to be reaped in better days; 
and all the reforms which from 1825 till now 
have blessed and are blessing England, were 
never forgotten, but continually pressed upon the 
attention of Parliament and the country, by a 
resolute band of men, illustrious for their talents 
and their services. In proof of this, a few rude 
landmarks, before entering upon a more minute 
survey of this period, may be worth the erecting. 

The foreign policy of Pitt and his successors, 
which sent England on a twenty-five years’ cru- 
sade to fight the battles of Absolutism on the 
continent, encountered the fiery logic of Fox, 
the dazzling declamation of Sheridan, the analyt- 
ical reasoning of Tierney, the dignified rebukes 
of Grey, the sturdy sense of Whitbread, the 
scholastic arguments of Horner, and the bold 
assaults of Burdett. And at a later period, when 
Castlereagh humbled the power of England at 
the footstool of the Holy Alliance, Brougham 
made the land echo with appeals to the Anglo- 
Saxon love of liberty, till Canning, in 1823, pro- 
tested against the acts of the Allied Sovereigns, 
and in the following year declared in the House 
of Commons, while the old chamber rung with 
plaudits, that ministers had refused to become a 

y to a new Con; of the Allies. 

In 1806-7, the slave trade fell under the united 
attacks of Wilberforce, Fox, and Pitt; Clarkson, 
Sharpe, and other worthies, supplying the am- 
munitién for the assault. And the West India 
slave, long forgotten, was remembered when Can- 
ning, in 1823, introduced resolutions that imme- 
diate measures ought to be adopted by the plant- 
ers to secure such a gradual improvement in the 
slave’s condition as might render safe his ulti- 
mate admission to participation in the civil rights 
and privileges of other classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects; and addressed a corresponding minis- 
terial circular to the colonies. 

In 1809, Romilly brought his eminent legal know- 
ledge and graceful eloquence to bear against the 
sangui criminal eode which a dark age had ob- 
truded on the noon-day of civilization. He subse- 
quently exposed the abuses of the Court of Chan- 
cery, Which, under the tardy administration of 
“that everlasting doubter,” Lord Eldon, pressed 
heavily on the country. He laid bare the absurd 
technicalities and verbosities which blocked the 
avenues to the common law courts. Having removed 
some of this rubbish, and softened a few of the as- 
perities of the criminal code, his benevolent heart 
gunk in the grave, when the philosophic and clas- 
sical Mackintosh resumed the work, and carrying 
a radical motion for inquiry, over the heads of 
ministers, in 1819, pressed it nearer that tolerable 
consummation which Brougham and Denman 
reached at a later day. The cause of law reform 
was powerfully aided by the closet labors of that 
singular person, Jeremy Bentham, whose world- 
wide researches and world-filling books, written 
ina style as consecutive and tedious as the story 
of The House that Jack Built, discussed every- 
thing pertaining to government, from the consti- 
tution of a kingdom to the structure of a work- 
house. in : 

The condition of Ireland and the relief of the 
Catholics occupied much of the public attention 
during the period under review. The rebellion 
of 1798 turned all eyes towards that devoted 
island. The next year, Pitt proposed the Legis- 
lative Union. It encountered the fierce epigrams 
of Sheridan ; and though it passed both Houses, 
it met with such vehement opposition from the 
Irish Parliament, that it was abandoned till the 
next year, when Pitt renewed the proposal. Grat- 
tan, the very soul of Irish chivalry, rained down 
upon it a shower of invective, and was seconded 
by the glittering oratory of Sheridan and the 
calmer reasoning of Grey and Lord Holland. 
But Britain extended to Ireland the right hand 
of a Judas fellowship, whilst with the left she 
bribed her to accept the proffered alliance. In 
1807, Lord Grenville, who was ever a firm friend 
of religious liberty and of Ireland, and Grey, in 
behalf of the Cabinet, proposed an amelioration 
of the bigoted code which made the worship of 
God by the Catholic a crime. They failed, and 
ministers resigned. The question of Catholic 
relief was pressed to a division, in various forms, 
fourteen times, without success, from 1$05 to 1819. 
In the latter year, Grattan moved that the House 
take into consideration the matter of Catholic 
Emancipation, and failed by only two majority. In 
1821, Plunkett, distinguished for his attainments 
and virtues, and a model of eloquence, whether 


took up the reins of | standing at the Irish bar or in the British 


carried the motion which Grattan lost, Peel stren- 
uously resisting, by a majority of six. He fol- 
lowed up his victory by pushing the Consolida- 
tion Bill (a measure of amelioration only) through 
the Commons; but it was thrown out by ‘the 
Lords. Sparing further details for the ‘present, 
suffice it to say, that at intervals during this pe- 
riod, Sydney Smith, with his Peter Plymley Let- 
ters, ey 2 to scorn the fears of gs hag oa 
men; & host of pamphleteers of all sifted 
the question to its very chaff, and O’Connell and 
his “ Associations” and “Unions,” in spite of 
the suspension of the habeas and the enact- 
ment of coercion bills, agi from the Giant’s 
Causeway to Cape Clear, and ultimately 
from the fears of the oppressor what his stuan.st 
justice would not give. 

The Protestant aia ters, with a less rude hand, 


, With occasional modifi- | knocked at the doors of Parliament, demandi 


cations, retained its place until the death of Livy. | the purification of the Established Church, 


erpool, in 1827. Castlereag 
and the evil genius of Eng 


tool of the 

hand in 1823, and was succeeded in the F 

eral spirit ints the Cabia pel sally in the atti | which the 
Spirit 1 e 6 atti- d 

tude of land towards the Hianoe. of 


Such had been. the advance of free principles 


its life and soul, | the opening of its 


and the truckling | cl lled by law to sala- 
aly. Allin paclabel bp Sits oot | or tke eee eaten 


to Toleration. The rich 


their curates—Hume’s clumsy abuse 


fell on the heads of the lazy prelates who made 
godliness gain—and the “pickings and ” 
piamuied 1s otaag ets 





to the gaze of the uninitiated when Bro 
‘mongst the body of the people during the fifteen carried his bill 9g nst ministers, in 1819, for & 
ing eit ne eee that Clecene board of ssiont the & 






» blanche for 








admin ; | ners to investigate the abuses 
of public f 
spe tee re dabeoehm oF agen —o7 The Corpetation aaa Test 












b John Re et h more anon) 
Nor was the importance of educating the masses 


tions to the Edinburgh Review on domestic and 
European politics, Brougham wrote rudimental 
tracts for the lower orders—lectured to Mechan- 
ics’ Institutes—oontributed to Penny Magazines— 
and in 1820, after a speech which exhibited per- 
fect familiarity with the educational condition of 
the unlettered masses, launched in Parliament his 
comprehensive scheme for the instruction of the 
poor in England and Wales ; thus proving that he 
was entitled to the eulogy he bestowed on another. 
as “the patron of all the arts that humanize and 
elevate mankind.” 4 

Having seen this favorite scheme fairly afloat, 
this wonderful man turned to far different em- 
ployments. The misguided but injured Queen 
Caroline landed in England, in 1820, amidst the 
shoutings of the populace. Ministers immediate- 
ly brought in their bill of pains and penalties ; 
ie, a bill to degrade and divorce the Queen, 
without giving her the benefit of those ordinary 
forms of law which protect even the confessed 
adulteress® She appointed Brougham her attor- 
ney General. In the midst of such a popular fer- 
ment as England has rarely seen, he promptly 
seized the royal libertine in his harem, and while 
giving one hand to the regulation of his new edu- 
cational machine, with the other dragged him into 
the open field of shame, and concentrated upon 
him the scorn of Virtue and Humanity. 

The corn laws were the subject of frequent de- 
bates and divisions. Waiving till another ocea- 
sion their more particular consideration, it may 
here be stated, that the frequent recurrence of 
extreme agricultural and commercial distress al- 
ways brought with it into Parliament the subject 
of the corn trade, provoking a discussion of the 
antagonistic theories of protection and free trade, 
and challenging to the arena the learning and ex- 
perience of Burdett, Horner, Ricardo, Baring, 
Hume, Huskisson, and Brougham. It was on 
these occasions that the latter used to exhibit that 
close familiarity with the statistics of political 
economy and of domestic and foreign trade, and 
of the laws of demand and supply, which surpris- 
ed even those acquainted with his exhaustless ver- 
satility. His only match in this department was 
Huskisson, to whose enlightened and steady advo- 
cacy of estricted commerce its friends are 
greatly indebted. As early as 1823, this general- 
ly conservative gentleman moved a set of resolu- 
tions providing for an annual and rapid reduction 
of the duties on foreign corn, till the point of free 
trade was attained. 

Closely allied to this subject was that of budg- 
ets, sinking funds, loans, civil lists, and army and 
navy expenditures, all summed up in the word 
taxes. The means of paying the interest on the 
£600,000,000 debt Pitt had run up in re-enthron- 
ing the pauper Bourbons (not to speak of the 
£240,000,000 previously existing) was to be pro- 
vided for. The current expenses of the Govern- 
ment clamored for large sums. Under this annual 
load of taxation, a nation of Astors might have 
staggered. The liberal party plead for economy 
and retrenchment in the army and the navy, in 
the church and the state. Brougham, Ricardo, 
and other smaller cipherers, applied the pruning 
knife to the prolific tree of taxation and expendi- 
ture. But the chief annoyance of Ministers was 
Mr. Hume. After he entered Parliament, all 
schemes for raising or appropriating money en- 
countered his scrutinizing eye and merciless fiz- 
urings. With no more eloquence than the multi- 
plication table, he as rarely made mistakes in his 
calculations. And whenever Mr. Vansittart, the 
foggy-headed Chancellor of the Exchequer, ap- 

. peared on the floor with his money bills, his tor- 
mentor was sure to pin him to the wall by his 
skillful use of the nine digits, which he followed 
up by crushing that unfortunate gentleman be- 
tween huge columns of statistics. 

Parliamentary reform, the enginery by which 
the People of England must work out a bloodless 
revolution, was repeatedly agitated, and with va- 
rious results. Stormy debates, followed by di- 
visions and defeats, did not discourage Grey, 
Mackintosh, Brougham, Lambton, and Russell, 
within doors, nor Tooke, Cartwright, Cobbett, 
Hunt, and a host of other good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent men without, from seeking enlarged suffrage 
and equal representation. Nor did laws enacted 
to stop the circulation amongst the working classes 
of cheap publications, by laying a tax on them ; 
and to put down reformatory societies, under the 
pretext of prohibiting seditious meetings ; and to 
seize arms found in the hands of the lower orders, 
so that their assemblies might be dispersed at the 
bayonet’s point without fear of retaliation; nor 
the occasional searching of a library and demol- 
ishing a press, and sending a writer or lecturer to 
Botany Bay, deter the masses from demanding 
that “the People’s House should be open to the 
People’s Representatives.” Passing by many note- 
worthy occurrences, we find Birmingham, in 1819, 
without a representative for its teeming thousands, 
while rotten Grampound, with scarce an inhabit- 
ant, had two, adopting the bold measure of elect- 
ing a “ Legislatorial Attorney” to represent it in 
the House of Commons! The next year, a large 
and peaceable meeting of reformers at Manches- 
ter is dispersed by cavalry, with loss of much pre- 


cious blood. The common people throughout the |" 


kingdom are deeply moved at this spectacle— 
riots follow—troops shed more blood—Ministers 
denounce the agitators—Burdett defends them— 
Brougham defies Ministers, and Lord John Rus- 
sell numbers the days of Grampound. The next 
session he moves to disfranchise that rotten bo- 
rough, which had been convicted of bribery, and 
transfer its members to Leeds. He fails. The 
next session, Lambton (Earl Durham) brings in a 
bill for a radical reform, and is defeated by a scur- 
vy trick of Ministers. Lord John renews the con- 
flict with another bill—the People’s petitions 
press the tables of the House—Ministers begin to 
give way—Grampound is disfranchised, and its 
members transferred to York county, and the first 
nail is driven! In 1823, Lord John leads on the 
attack by explaining a well-digested scheme of re- 
form in a luminous speech. Canning makes a 
conciliatory reply, and, in his brilliant peroration, 
tells Russell he will yet succeed, but on his head 
be the responsibility. Russell is beaten, but the 
minority is swelled by the accession for the first 
time of several young members of the ancient no- 
bility. The same year, Castlereagh cuts his 
throat and falls into a grave which Englishmen 
will execrate till the crack of doom. The “ radi- 
cals” (a name which the reformers received when 
Birmingham elected her attorney) take courage— 
Lord John beats Ministers on an incidental ques- 
tion—old Sarum trembles in her shoes, (she own- 
ed but a single.pair,) and—but we anticipate. 

In this summary, which sets chronological order 
and historical metry at defiance, I have only 
aimed to show that, from 1793 to 1828, the fires 
on Freedom’s Altar were kept burning by a band 
of worshippers, many of whose names find few 
parallels in English history, whether we consider 
the vigor of their understandings, the extent of 
their Feewlaiigs. the splendor of their genius, the 
lustre of their services, and the fidelity and cour- 

with which they followed the fortunes of the 
tiberal cause through thirty-five years of opposi- 
tion to Court favor and Ministerial patronage. 

A more particular notice of a few of these events 
and persons is reserved for future —— ‘ 





For the National Era. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE. 


The winter term of this institution closed on 
Wednesday, the 29th with the usual ex- 
ercises of the li Ramp eae The Lipase 
ances were highly itable to the young gentle- 
men, evi talents, research, and a spirited 
emuiation. accession has been made to the 
Faculty, by the election of Rev. James R. Doig to 
the Professorshi of Latin Literature and Rheto- 
ric. The Faoalty now consists of Rev. A. D. 
Clark, President and Professor of the Hebrew 

; Rev. Joseph Gordon, Professor of 
Matkennles and Natural Science; Rev. A. M. 
B Professor of Greek and Mental Philoso- 
ph ; Rev. James R. Doig, Professor of Latin and 

hetoric. These gentlemen are assisted by com- 
petent tutors: The course of study is full, and is 
taught with reference to the develop- 


ment and discipline of the students’ powers of | ject 


mind. The geet int aimed at is thoroughness 
of study. heolcgical Latin and the Hebrew 
language are t (without additional expense) 
to students i ing to study Theology. 
Franklin College is situated at New Athens, 


rassment, and bids fair to reach a high standard 
The Board of ‘Trustees confident assure the 
: oF toe tanita at 0'tioevagh jit won, 
ve collegiate education. ; 
Joun G.. McCuttote: 
. Secretary of the Board. 
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From Houston’s Reports. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 


Tuurspay, Apri 20. 





PROTECTION OF PROPERTY IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. 


Agreeably to notice, Mr. Hate asked leave to 


semblies in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Hate. I wish to make a single remark, in 
order to call the attention of the Senate to the 
necessity of adopting the legislation proposed by 
this bill. The bill itself is nearly an abstract of 
a similar law now in force in the adjoining State 
of Maryland, and also in many other States of 
the Union. ‘The necessity for the passage of the 
bill will be apparent to the Senate, from facts 
which are probably notorious to every member 
of the body. Within the present week, large 
and riotous assemblages of people have taken 
place in this District, and have not only threat- 
ened to carry into execution schemes utterly 
subversive to all law, with respect to the rights 
of property, but have actually carried these 
threats into execution, after having been address- 
ed, upheld, and countenanced, by men of station 
in society, whose character might have led us to 
suppose that they would have taken ® different 
course, and given wiser counsels to chose whom 
they addressed. It seems to that we 
have approached a time when the decision is to 
be made in this Capitol, whether mob law or con- 
stitutional law is to reign paramount. The bill 
which I now propose to introduce simply makes 
any city, town, or incorporated place, within the 
District, liable for all injuries done to property 
by riotous or tumultuous assemblages. Whether 
any further legislation on the part of Congress 
will be necessary, time will determine. But I 
may be permitted to say, that at the present mio- 
ment we present 8 singular spectacle to the Peo- 
ple of thie country and to the world. The notes 
of congratulation which this Senate sent across 
the Atlantic to the People of France, on their 
deliverance from thraldom, have hardly ceased, 
when the supremacy of mob law, and the destruc- 
tion of the freedom of the press, are threatened 
in the capital of this Union. Without further 
remark, I move that this bill be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Bacsy. I rise for the purpose of giving 
notice, that whenever that bill shall be reported 
by the committee—if it ever should be—I shall 
propose to amend it by a section providing a suf- 
ficient penalty for the crime of kidnapping in 
this District. I was struck by a remark made by 
the Senator from New Hampshire. He adverts 
to the rejoicing of the People of this country at 
the events now in progress in Europe, and thence 
infers that the slaves of this country are to be 
permitted to cut the throats of their masters. I 
shall certainly, sir, attend to this subject. 

Mr. Hate. To avoid misapprehension, I pur- 
posely abstained from saying a word in regard to 
anything that might even be supposed to lie be- 
yond the case, which it is the object of this bill 
to meet, I did not make the most distant allusion 
to slavery. I refrained from it purposely, be- 
cause I wanted to present to the consideration of 
the Senate the simple question of the integrity 
of the law and the rights of property, unembar- 
rassed by considerations of the character alluded 
to by the honorable Senator from Alabama. I 
shall cordially unite with that honorable Senator 
in favor of a law against kidnapping; because, if 
I amcorrectly informed by individuals upon whose 
testimony I place the most implicit credit, one of 
the most outrageous cases of kidnapping was com- 
mitted within sight of this Capitol, no longer 
ago than yesterday, and that, too, in the case of 
an individual having in his pocket an injunction 
issued by the highest judicial authority in this 
District, the Chief Judge of the Circuit Court, 
restraining all persons from molesting him. Yet, 
in violation of this injunction, he was forcibly 
seized, not only without law, but against law— 
not only in utter neglect, but in flagrant contempt, 
of the most sacred guaranty of the Constitution. 
This outrage was perpetrated within the limits of 
the city, in the very neighborhood of this Capi- 
tol. I will.go, then, with the Senator from Ala- 
bama heart and hand in the adoption of any legis- 
islation for the prevention of such outrages; but 
I must say that that is very foreign to the object 
of the bill which I have introduced. 

Mr. Benton. Thereis some very pressing busi- 
ness awaiting the action of the Senate, and I do 
not know that the remarks which have been made 
are applicable to any motion pending at present. 
May I ask if there be any question pending ? 
The Pxresinine Orricer. The question is, 
“Shall the Senator from New Hampshire have 
leave to introduce his bill ?” 
Mr. Catnoun. What is the bill? 
The Presipine Orricer. The bill will be read. 
The Secretary then read the bill, which is as 
follows : 
“4 bill relating to riots and unlawful assemblies in 
the District of Columbia. 
“ Be it enacted, &c.. That, from and after the 
passage of this act, if in any county or incorpo 
rated town or city of the District of Columbia, 
any church, chapel, convent, or other house, used, 
occupied, or intended for religious worship, any 
dwelling house, any house or building used or de- 
signed, by any person or body politic or corpora- 
tion, as a place for the transaction of business or 
deposite of property, any ship or vessel, ship yard 
or lumber yard, any barn, stable, or other out- 
house, or any articles of personal property, shall 
be injured or destroyed, or if any property there- 
in or thereon shall be taken away, injured, or 
destroyed, by any riotous or tumultuous assem- 
blage of people, the full amount of the damage so 
done shall be recovered by the sufferer or suffer- 
ers, by suit at law against the county, town, or 
city, within whose jurisdiction such riot or tu- 
multuous assemblage occurred. 
“Sec. 2. And be wt further enacted, That in any 
suit instituted under this act, the plaintiff or 
plaintiffs may declare generally, and give the spe- 
cial matter in evidence.” 


Mr. Catxoun. I suppose no Senator can mis- 
take the object of this bill, and the occurrence 
which has led to its introduction. Now, sir, I am 
amazed that even the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire should have so little regard for the laws and 
the Constitution of the country, as to introduce 
such a bill as this, without including in it the 
enactment of the severest penalties against the 
atrocious act which has occasioned this excite- 
ment. Sir, gentlemen, it would seem, have at last 
come to believe that the Southern People and 
Southern members have lost all sensibility or 
feeling upon this subject. I know to what this 
leads. I have known for a dozen of years to what 
all this is tending. When this subject was first 
agitated, I said to my friends, there is but one 
question that can destroy this Union and our in- 
stitutions, and that is, this very slave question ; for 
I choose to speak of it directly. I said, farther. 
that the only way by which such a result could 
be prevented, was by prompt. and efficient action— 
that if the thing were permitted-to go on, and the 
Constitution to be trampled on—that if it were 
allowed to proceed to a certain point, it would be 
beyond the power of any man or any combination 
of men to prevent the result. Weare approach- 
ing that crisis, and evidence of it is presented by 
the fact, that such a bill, upon such an occurrence, 
should be brought in, to prevent the just indigna- 
tion of our people from wreaking their vengeance 
upon the atrocious ators of these crimes, or 
those who contribute to them, without a denun- 
ciation of the cause that excited that indignation. 
I cannot but trust that I do not stand alone in 
these views. F . 

I have for so many years raised my voice upon 
this subject, that I have been considered almost 
a vas gi datniet of Ne: great one ro 

e u which not only its prosperity, 
its Panga aenny depends. I had hoped that 
younger members who have come into this body, 
who represent portions of the country at least as 
much interested as that from which I come, might 
have taken the lead, and relieved ong age <¥ 
necessity of ever again speaking upon su 

. Tieust we will grant no leave to introduce 
this bill—that ‘we will reject it, and that if any- 
thing be referred to the Nery aie ee Judi- 
ciary, it will be to make penal enac pre- 
vent these atrocities—these piratical attempts on 

‘eur own rivers—these wholesale captures—these 
robberies of seventy odd of our slaves at a sing! e 
grasp. Delay is dangerous on this question. The 
crisis has come, and we must meet it, and meet 
I will add yer: toon 

the isene to the North, 
if they disregard the provisions e Constitu. 

sea-going 
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States, had I not raised my voice the in- 
troduction of such a bill pen pay cone te 

Mr. Westcorr. I am not going to make a 
speech on this bill, for the simple reason that I 
intend, after a few observations, to move to la 
this motion for leave to introduce the bill upon 
the table, to stop debate, and ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. Catuoun. The bill is not yet introduced. 

Mr. Westcorr. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire asks leave to introduce the bill, and I move 
to lay it upon the table. 

Mr. Catuoun. Better rejectit. I trust we will 
meet it directly, and reject it. 

Mr. Westcorr. I did not understand the hon- 
orable Senator from South Carolina; but, now 
that I do, I am perfectly willing to adopt his sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. Catuoun. I would greatly prefer to meet 
the motion directly, and reject it. 

Mr. Westcorrt. I have no objection to that, and 

had taken but another mode of attaining that ob- 
ject. In answer to the suggestion of the honora- 
ble Senator from South Carolina, that it was the 
duty of other Senators, representing the South, 
to speak on this matter, I will state one reason 
only why I could not do so. Icould not trust my 
own feelings'when I heard the Senator from New 
Hampshire introduce this bill. Sir, there has 
been no outbreak, no violence, in this District. 
There has been no disturbance, except on the part 
of a set of men who, it seems, have come into this 
District for the purpose of assailing slave owners 
in the peaceable enjoyment of their property, se- 
cured to them by the Constitution, which we have 
all sworn to support. There has been public in- 
dignation manifested by an assemblage of those 
who have been thus wronged ; but has there been 
any violence as yet ?—any destruction of proper- 
ty? No. It may be wondered that there has not 
been. And, when the Senator from New Ham 
shire proclaims that there is danger of this, I call 
upon him for his testimony in relation to this 
matter. Where does he get the evidence that 
any portion of the property of citizens of this 
District is to be burned down or destroyed? I 
was present last night, as a spectator, at a large 
assemblage of citizens of this District. I heard 
law officers of this District and other gentlemen 
speak on the occasion, but I heard nothing by any 
means so incendiary as I have heard since the 
honorable Senator from New Hampshire took his 
seat upon this floor. It is true, indignation was 
expressed, but leading citizens of this District, and 
slaveholders, declared that they were averse to any 
act of overt violence; indeed, this assemblage, 
which has been called a tumultuous mob, peacea- 
bly appoined a committee of fifty citizens, to wait 
on the editor, and request him to remove what 
they supposed to be an incendiary publication, 
which had provoked this excitement. I have only 
to say, sir, that I readily yield to the suggestion 
of the honorable Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi. The Senator from 
South Carolina has remarked that he expected 
that younger members of this body would notice 
the motion of the Senator from New Hampshire 
to introduce a bill the purpose of which is the 
protection of incendiaries and kidnappers. I have 
only to say, that it is from no want of accordance 
in feeling with that honorable Senator, but from 
deference to him who has so long and so nobly 
stood forward in the defence of the institutions 
of the South, that I remain silent. It was rather 
that I wish to follow him, than that I did not feel 
the indignation which he has so well expressed. 
The time has come when, if this District is to 
be made the theatre of such contests, Congress 
should interpose the legislation necessary for the 
punishment of those men who come within our 
jurisdiction, acting in fact and in morals as in- 
cendiaries—coming here to steal a portion of that 
property which is recognised as such by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Why is it that in 
this body—once looked to as the conservative 
branch of the Government, once looked to as 
so dignified that it stood above the power of 
faction—we find the subject of this contest so 
insulting to the South—so insulting always when 
it is agitated—introduced on such an occasion ? 
Is this debatable ground? No! It is ground 
upon which the People of this Union may shed 
blood, and that is the final result. If it be 
any farther, and if this Senate is to be made the 
theatre of that contest, let it come—the sooner 
the better. We who represent the Southern 
States are not here to be insulted on account of 
this institution which we inherit. And if civil 
discord is to be thrown from this chamber upon 
the land, let it germinate here; and I am ready 
for one, to meet it with any incendiary, who, dead 
to every feeling of patriotism, attempts here to 
introduce it. 

Mr. Foorr. On the 4th of March, 1837, the 
American People of all parties assembled at this 
Capitol for the purpose of witnessing the inaugu- 
ration of a President of the United States. That 
President was a Northern man. I had the honor 
of listening to his inaugural speech, and in it he 
wisely and patriotically asserted a principle of 
which I approved at the time, which I still ad- 
mire, and which has a close affinity to the ques- 
tion so suddenly presented to this body. Martin 
Van Buren dared to declare, in his inaugural 
speech, that though it was his opinion—and it cer- 
tainly is not mine—that Congress has the power 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, yet 
he conceived that the act could not be done with- 
out the most odious and unpardonable breach of 
faith towards the slave States of the Condfede- 
racy, and especially Maryland and Virginia. 
This declaration, not altogether unexpected, gave 
temporary quiet and satisfaction to the South. I 
had thought, until recently, that there were very 
few men in the Republic, claiming anything like 
a prominent standing among their fellow-citizens, 
who entertained a different opinion from that 
thus expressed, or who, if entertaining it, would 
undertake to express it in the National Councils 
of this Republic. But the Abolition movement 
has not been quite so successful as some desired 
it to be, and now we see plain indications that in- 
dividuals—for I cannot conscientiously call them 
gentlemen—asserting themselves to be champions 
of freedom—have resolved to carry into execu- 
tion a scheme—an attempt to remove by any 
means whatever all the slaves now within this 
District, 80 that those who have been in the habit 
of retaining slaves in their possession will be dis- 
couraged from bringing others here; and that 
citizens who may hereafter settle here will of 
course, on the principle of obvious pecuniary 
policy, decline bringing such property with them ; 
and that, then, in this covert and insidious man- 
ner, the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia may be accomplished. 

The attempt to legislate directly upon this sub- 
ject in the national councils is at war with the 
Constitution, repugnant to all principles of good 
faith, and violative of all sentiments of patriot- 
ism. With whomsoever it originates, this move- 
ment, made directly or indirectly, within Con- 
gress or out of it, which has been so justly de- 
nounced by my colleague, is simply a nefarious 
attempt to commit grand larceny upon the owners 
of slaves in this District. I undertake to say that 
there is not a man who has given his countenance 
to this transaction, in any shape, who is not capa- 
ble of committing grand larceny, or, if he happen- 
ed to be a hero, as such men are not, of perpetrat- 
ing highway robbery on any of the roads of this 
Union. He is not a gentleman. He would not 
be countenanced by any respectable og any- 
where. He is amenabletothe law. I go farther, 
and I dare say my sentiments will meet the appro- 
bation of many even who do not live in slave 
States, and I maintain, that when the arm of the 
law is too short to reach such a criminal, he may 
be justly punished by a sovereignty not known to 
the law. Such proceedings have taken place, and 
there are circumstances which not only instigate, 
but justify such acts. I am informed, upon evi- 
dence on which I rely, that this very movement 
out of which the bill originates has been instigat- 
ed and sanctioned by persons in high station. It 
is even rumored, and it is believed by many—I 
am sorry, for the honor of this body, to say so— 
that a Senator of the United States is concerned 
in the movement. Certain it is, that a member 
of another body, not far distant, meeting in a cer- 
tain hall, was yesterday morning enj in cer- 
‘tain reprehensible contrivances; an , but for 
his abject flight from the place of his infamous in- 
trigues, he would have been das geri—-9e 
by the mob, but by high-spirited citizens conven- 
ed for the purpose of vindicating their rights, thus 


Toit that this question is continually agi- 
tated in the Senate of the United States—that it 
is kept here as the subject of perpetual discussion. 
Is it simply that gentlemen wish to be at 
home? I suppose so. Isit because of their pe- 
culiar sympathies for that portion of the popula- 
tion which constitutes 


magnitude of the cause in which we are 
slavery, as in | justice to our fellow-citizens of the South, Sad 
What is the motive? Is the object | sound policy, demand that 





principles of honesty are respected, would such & 
movement as that now attempted be promoted, or 
even countenanced for a moment. I feel bound on 
this occasion to say, that the bill proposed could 
not have any good object. What does it declare? 
It declares that any attempt on the part of the 
people of this District, though the only means 
which they may have in their power to protect 
their property, and prevent it from being taken 
from them either by stealth or open robbery, shall 
subject them to be mulcted in heavy pecuniary 
damages! It amounts, then, to this: that if here- 
after any occurrence similar to that which has 
recently disgraced the District should happen, 
and the good people of the District should assem- 
ble, and proceed to the vessel in which their prop- 
erty had been placed, and the captain of which 
had become the agent in the nefarious transac- 
tion, and should then and there dare to use the 
only means to prevent that vessel from sailing, 
and their property from being taken away before 
their eyes, they would be compelled to pay heavy 
pecuniary damages. It is a bill, then, obviously 
intended to cover and protect negro stealing. It 
is a bill for the encouragement and immunity of 
robbery! That is its true character; and what- 
ever opinion the gentleman’s own self-sufficiency 
may induce him to. entertain of his own conduct 
on this occasion, I only tell him now the judgment 
which every honest man will pronounce upon it. 
If the object of the Senator was as I have describ- 
ed it, and, as is apparent on the face of the bill, he 
is 88 guilty as if he had committed highway rob- 
bery. I regret that I am obliged to use harsh 
terms, but they are true. The Senator from 
South Carolina asserted, with great truth, that 
the time had come when the South should not 
only let her voice be heard, but disclose to all her 
enemies that she not only knows her rights; but, 
knowing, dares maintain them—maintain them 
by all constitutional means, by all legal expedi- 
ents—if necessary, by bloodshed. The Senator 
from New Hampshire is evidently attempting to 
get up asort of civil war in the country, and is 
evidently filled with the spirit of insurrection and 
incendiarism. He may bring about a result which 
will end in the spilling of human blood. I say to 
him, however, let him come forward boldly, and 
take the proper responsibility. Let him say, 
“Now I am ready to do battle in behalf of the 
liberties of my friends the blacks, the slaves of | man who knew no more of this occurrence than 
the District of Columbia.” Let him buckle on | any of its members? 1 appeal to the honorable 
his armor, let him unsheath his sword, and at | Senator who spoke so eloquently of the high and 
once commence the contest, and I have no doubt | chivalric ideas of right which are entertained in 
he will have a fair opportunity of shedding his | his section of the country-—— 
blood in this holy cause on the sacred soil of the | Mr. Foore. I ask the Senator, and beg to re- 
District of Columbia. If he is really in earnest, | mind him that twenty millions of people are lis- 
he is bound, as a conscientious man, to pursue his | tening to his answer, in the circumstances of the 
course, which cannot be persevered in without all | case, evidently known to him, does he suppose 
those awful scenes of bloodshed and desolation | that this occurrence could have taken place with- 
long anticipated by good men in every part of this | out extensive countenance and aid from men of 
Republic. When, | ask, was it that Southern men | standing in this District, whether members of 
ever undertook to invade the quiet and happiness | Congress or others ? 
of the North? I hope I may be pardoned in mak-| Mr. Hats. I have no doubt that those persons 
ing this suggestion. I do not wish to institute any | could not have got away without some aid. It is 
invidious comparisons. I thank Heaven I have | enough that I have disclaimed all knowledge of 
an abiding confidence in the good sense, the virtu- | it. I thought, that when the honorable Senator 
ous patriotism, and regard for the rights of prop- | Was speaking, more than twenty millions of peo- 
erty of my Northern brethren ; and T believe that | ple were listening. He invites me to visit the 
there are many of them, of both parties, who are | State of Mississippi, and kindly informs me that 
perfectly sound upon this question, and who will | he would be one of those who would act the assas- 
condemn the act of this morning. The South has | sin, and put an end to my career. He would aid 
been forbearing. She has exercised more than | in bringing me to public execution—no, death by 
complaisance—more than forbearance. But when, | 2 mob. Well, in return for his hospitable invita- 
I ask, has any Southern man, occupying a seat in | tion, I can only express the desire that he would 
either House of Congress, attempted to interfere | penetrate into some of the “dark corners” of New 
with any local interests in the North? Hampshire; and if he do, I am much mistaken if 

All must see that the course of the Senator from | he would not find that the people in that “ be- 

New Hampshire is calculated to embroil the Con- | uighted” region would be very happy to listen to 
federacy—to put in peril our free institutions— | his arguments, and engage in an intellectual con- 
to jeopard that Union which our forefathers es- | flict with him, in which the truth might be elicit- 
tablished, and which every pure patriot through- | ed. I think, however, that the announcement 
out the country desires shall be perpetuated. Can | which the honorable Senator has made on this 
any man bea patriot who pursues such a course? | floor, of the fate which awaits so humble an indi- 
{s he an enlightened friend of freedom, or even a | vidual as myself in the State of Mississippi, must 
judicious friend of those with whom he affects to | convince every one of the propriety of the high 
sympathize, who adopts such a course? Who does | eulogium which he pronounced upon her the other 
not know that such men are practically the worst | day, when he spoke of the high position which 
enemies of the slaves? I do not beseech the gen- | she occupied among the States of this confederacy. 
tleman to stop; but if he perseveres, he will awak- | But enough of this personal matter. 
en indignation everywhere ; and it cannot be that | _1 think, if I did not misunderstand the honora- 
enlightened men, who conscientiously belong to | ble Senator from South Carolina, that he is sur- 
the faction at the North of which he is under- | prised at the temerity of the Senator from New 
stood to be the head, can sanction or approve every- | Hampshire in introducing this bill. Let me ask, 
thing that he may do, under the influence of ex- | what is this bill? What is this incendiary bill 
citement, in this body. I will close by saying, | that has elicited such a torrent of invective? Has 
that if he really wishes glory, and to be regarded it been manufactured by some “fanatical A boli- 
as the great liberator of the blacks—if he wishes | tionist?” Why, it is copied, almost’ word for 
to be particularly distinguished in this cause of | word, from a law on the statute-book which has 
emancipation, as it is called, let him, instead of | been in operation for years in the neighboring 
remaining here in the Senate of the United States, | State of Maryland. It has no allusion, directly 
or instead of secreting himself in some dark cor- | or indirectly, to the subject of Slavery. Yet I am 
ner of New Hampshire, where he may possibly | accused of throwing it in as a firebrand, and in 
escape the just indignation of good men through- | order to make war upon the institutions of the 
out this Republic—let him visit the good State of | South. How? In God’s name, is it come to this, 
Mississippi, in which I have the honor to reside, | that in the American Senate, and in the year of 
and no doubt he will be received with such hosan- | grace one thousand eight hundred and forty-eight, 
nas and shouts of joy as have rarely marked the | the rights of property cannot be named, but the 
reception of any individual in this day and gen- | sdvocates of Slavery are in arms, and exclaim that 
eration. I invite him there, and will tell him be- | war is made upon their institutions, because it is 
forehand, in all honesty, that he could not go ten | attempted to cast the protection of the law around 
miles into the interior before he would grace one | the property of an American citizen, who appeals 
of the tallest trees of the forest, with a rope | to an American Senate! It has long been held by 
around his neck, with the approbation of every | you that your peculiar institution is incompatible 
virtuous and patriotic citizen ; and that, if neces- | with the right of speech ; but if it be also incom- 
sary, I should myself assist in the operation. patible with the safeguards of the Constitution 
Mr. Haus. 1 beg the indulgence of the Senate | being thrown around property of American citi- 
for a few moments. Though | did not exactly an- | zens, let the couhtry know it! If that is to be 
ticipate this discussion, yet I do not regret it. Be- | the principle of your action, let it be proclaimed 
fore I proceed further, as the honorable Senator | throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
from Mississippi has said that it has been assert- | that there is an institution so omnipotent—so al- 
ed, and he thinks on good authority, that a Sena- | mighty—that even the sacred rights of life and 
tor of the United States connived at this kidnap- | property must bow down before it! 
ping of slaves, I ask him if he refers to me? Do not let it be said that that I have introduc- 
Mr. Foore. I did. ed this subject. I have simply asked that the 
Mr. Hate. I take occasion, then, to say that the | plainest provisions of the common law—the clear- 
statement that I have given the slightest counte- | est dictates of justice—shall be extended and ex- 
nance to the procedure is entirely without the | ercised for the protection of the property of citi- 
least foundation in truth. I have had nothing to | zens of this District; and yet the honorable Sen- 
do with the occurrence, directly or indirectly, and | ator from South Carolina is shocked at my te- 
I demand of the honorable Senator to state the | merity ! 
ground upon which he has made his allegation. Mr. Butter. Allow me to ask one question 
Mr. Foore. It has been stated to me, and I cer- | with perfect good temper. The Senator is dis- 
tainly believed it, and, believing it, 1 denounced | cussing the subject with some feeling; but I ask 
it. I did not make the charge directly. My re-| him whether he would vote for a bill, properly . 
marks were hypothetical. 1am glad to hear the | drawn, inflicting punishment on persons inveigling 
Senator say that he has had no connection with | slaves from the District of Columbia ? 
the movement; but, whether he had or not,some| Mr. Hae. Certainly not—and why? Because 
of his brethren in the great cause in which he was | [ do not believe that slavery should exist here. 
engaged no doubt had much to do with it. Mr. Catnoun (in his seat.) He wishes to arm 
r. Hatz. The sneer of the gentleman does | the robbers, and disarm the people of the District. 
not affect me. I recognise every member of the| Mr. Hae. The honorable Senator is alarmed 
human family as a brother ; and if it was done by | at my temerity———- 
human beings, it was done by my brethren. Once} Mr. Catnoun (in his seat.) I did not use the 
for all, I utterly deny, either by counsel, by si- | word, but did not think it worth while to correct 
lence, or by speech, or in any way or manner, hav- | the Senator. : 
ing any knowledge, cognizance, or suspicion of} Mr. Hare. The Senator Cid not use that term ? 
what was done or might be done, until I heard of | Mr. Catuoun. No. I said brazen, or something 
this occurrence as other Senators have heard of | like that. 
it. And I challenge any one who entertainsadif-| Mr. Harx. The meaning was the same. It was 
ferent opinion tothe proof, here, now, and forever. | brazen, then! that I should introduce a bill for 
I go farther than that. I never-have counselled, | the protection of property in this District—a bill 
advised, or aided in any way, and, with my pres- | perfectly harmless, but which he has construed 
ent impressions, I never shall counsel, advise, or | into an attack upon the institutions of the South. 
aid in any way, any encroachment upon the Con- | [ ask the Senator and the country wherein con- 
stitution, in any of its provisions or compromises. | ststs the temerity? 1 suppose it consists in the 
If the Constitution be not broad enough for the | section of country from which it comes. He says 
protection that I claim, 1 will go without it. I | that we seem to think that the South has lost all 
trust that on this subject I have been sufficiently | feeling. Ah! There is the temerity. The bill 
understood. I deny in general and particular, not | comes from the wrong side of a certain parallel ! 
only cognizance, but knowledge of any such | Why, did the honorable Senator from South Car- 
movements. olina imagine that we of the North, with our 

Whilst I am up, let me call the attention of the | faces bowed down to the earth, and with our backs 
Senate to the case of a man whom I am proud | to the sun, had received the lash so long that we 
here and elsewhere to call my friend—the editor | dared not look up? Did he suppose that we 
of the “ National Era.” This gentleman, in a card | dared not ask that the protection of the law should 
published in the “ National Intelligencer” of this 
day, declares— 

“ A rumor having been circulated that the office 
of the National Era was concerned, directly or in- 
directly, in the recent attempt of a number of 
slaves to escape on the schooner Pearl, it is due 


my knowledge extends, violated it. I canziot, 
consistently with my views of what honesty 
and fair dealing dictate, to say nothing of sound 
policy, engage, or in any way, directly or indi- 
rectly, take part in any movement which would 
involve the necessity of strategy or trickery of 
any kind. 

“‘ My paper has been published sixteen months 
in this city. Its columns are open to inspection. 
Those who have taken the trouble to read it will 
testify that I have counselled no measures repug- 
nant to the foregoing; that] have abstained trom 
invective and denunciation ; and addressed myself 
to the reason, the conscience, the patriotism, and 
‘sense of honor of the slaveholders, many of them 
being near relatives and personal friends. Not 
one of my numerous exchanges in the South, 
however opposed to my ‘views, has at any time 
imputed to me ill-temper or a clandestine policy. 

“With this plain exposition of my course, it is 
hardly necessary for me to say that, in the recent 
transaction which has- excited so much feeling, 
neither myself nor any person connected with me 
had any share whatever; that the transaction in 
fact became known to me only through general 
report. 

“I write this to disabuse the public mind, so 
that those who do not personally know me may 
not be imposed upon by any misapprehension of 
my position. Certainly, I feel a great repugnance 
to being assailed for what I have never done or 
dreamed of; but, if illegal violence be inflicted 
upon me for writing and printing freely about 
slavery, or any other subject which it may suitan 
American citizen to discuss, then will I suffer 
cheerfully, in the confident hope that when pas- 
sion and prejudice shall have been dispelled, jus- 
tice will be done to my character. But I will not 
suppose that they who are rejoicing in the en- 
franchisement of the press in Paris, will them- 
selves put fetters upon the press in Washington.” 

Mr. Cauoun (in his seat.) Does he make any 
denunciation of the robbery ? 

Mr. Haus. He had quite enough to do in de- 
fending himself, and it was no part of his duty to 
denounce others. 

Mr. Cauoun (in his seat.) I understand that. 
Mr. Hate. I appeal to the sense of justice of 
the ®enate, and ask what justification there can 
be for assailing the character and property of a 


which we come to legislate ? 

I desire no war upon the institution of Slavery, 
in the sense in which the Senator understands the 
term. I will never be a party to any encroach- 
ments upon rights guarantied by the Constitu- 


to the respectable citizens of this and to my- | tion and the law—not at all. I wish no war but 
self, to give a plain, fall, unequiv denial to | a war of reason—of persuasion—of ent ; & 
the report. While determined to yield no right | war that should look to convincing the under- 


to menace or violence—a concession which no 
true-hearted American will be u erous enough 
to demand—I feel it to be my daty to do all I can 
to remove a serious rp. oN ia calculated 


standing, subduing the affections, and moving the 
sympathies of the heart. That is the only war in 
which [ would engage. But it. is said that the 
time has come—that the crisis has come, and that 
to provoke unpleasant excitement.” the South must meet it. In all candor and hon- 
e position which he has taken is thus laid | esty, then, let me say, that there could not bes 
down in the first number of his paper, and he re- | better platform on which to meet this question, 
publishes it in his card : than that ited by the principles of this bill. 
“Believing that the extinction of slavery can | There could not be a better occasion than this to 
be effected in accordance with Constitution and | appeal tothe country. Let the tocsin sound. ae 
Law, and that this is the better way, no system of | the word go forth. Let the free North be = 
unconstitutional or illegal measures will find in | that their craven representatives on the floor ofthe 
us a supporter. We cannot work with contradic- | Senate are not at liberty even to claim the protec- 
tory means. Whenever convinced that such meas-| tion of the rights of property! The right of 
ures as the laws sanction or do not prohibit, are | speech was sacrificed long ag0. But now it is to 


insufficient for the accomplishment of the be aimed, that we cannot even introduce a 
j i ecution of the plainest pro- 
object we aim at, we frankly say so. The tok . poraerereng sash the diadeihatia 


ciples of justice, for the protection of personal 


? no movement be made hts, because gentlemen choose to construe it 
ppioteg ty?. Is it to gain high station ? | in relation to this important qi except with into an stteck upon that particular institution $ 
Is it to upa local excitement in some portions | the utmost frankness, and fair d >| Task what r produced 
Sandee wd ah conduct ? rb 8 hed : atin, oa bd beaten pena oo hee 
elevation as the reward of factious uct on uniformly act- | t 
But I care not for the motives of such acts. I un- | | crimes in the deoslogee 
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Dexates 1n Conaress—We have inserted as 
much of these debates as we have room for. We 
had intended to comment upon some of the 
speeches, but we are crowded out. They will be 
read with profound interest. 


x¢r We are unable this week to furnish the 
usual variety to our readers. The debates in 
Congress, the account of proceedings in this city 
last, week, and the foreign news, crowd our col- 
umns, to the exclusion of a great deal of matter 
in type and on hand. 





ERRORS CORRECTED. 


ip The Telegraph is not always correct. One 
telegraphic despatch, we notice in our exchanges, 
reports that the “proprietors of the Era” (during 
the late excitement) “promised to do and say 
nothing unlawful.” There is but one proprietor 
of the Era, and he never promised anything. If 
he do nothing unlawful, it is not because he prom- 
ises good conduct. 


3% Another despatch reports us as having said, 
“There was the press; they might do as they 
please.” We said nothing like it. What we did 
say will be reported correctly. se 

x¢ While correcting these blunders, we might 
as well set another matter right. Many here were 
under the impression that the Eva was owned by 
persons residing in the North. Tke Era is own- 
ed alone by the editor, who has resided here for 
sixteen months ; and the press and types are the 
property of two practical printers, one of whom 
is a native of Maryland, has for the most of 
his life resided in Washington, and learned his 
trade in the office of Gales & Seaton, while the 
other is a citizen of Maryland, just on the bor- 
ders of the District. 


iI do not know anything about the paper to 
which reference has been made, [the National Era.] 
It has been sent to me, as to other Senators, dur- 
ing the winter; but I always refrain from opening 
it. The editor of it may be an intelligent man. 
have heard that he is—Senator Foote’s Speech. 

The Senator from Mississippi “may be an in- 
telligent man”—but he is very much mistaken on 
one point. The Era does not go begging. We 
are not in the habit of sending it to members of 
Congress unless they order it and pay for it. We 
think that, since the first Monday of December, 
1847, three or four numbers of the paper have 
been sent to the Senator, for the reason that they 
contained something which concerned him. We 
did our duty—whether he opened them or not, we 
never thought of inquiring. 

pipes ai it 


THE EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


In a certain sense, “all’s well that ends well.” 
As the Freedom of the Press has just been fully 
recognised in Washington, after a three days’ 
struggle, were we to follow our strong inclina- 
tion, we should say nothing of the exciting events 
that have transpired since the issue of our last 
number. But justice to our readers requires 
from us at least a brief record of them. 

Our account of proceedings, in relation to the 
press of the Era, terminated on Wednesday 
morning. During that day, there were unmis- 
takeable indications of a determination among the 
evil-disposed to suppress the Eva by violence. At 
the request of the Mayor, who was unfortunately 
confined to his bed by severe sickness, and of the 
President of the Board of Aldermen, I drew up a 
statement denying the absurd rumor that myself 
or any person connected with my office, had any- 
thing to do with the abduction of the slaves on 
the Pearl. The gentlemen requesting this, did 
not ask it to satisfy themselves, but to disabuse 
the minds of respectable citizens unacquainted 
with me personally, so that they might more cor- 
dially rally in the maintenance of order. The 
statement was as follows: 

TO THE CITIZENS OF WASHINGTON. 

A rumor having been circulated that the office 
of the National Era was concerned directly or in- 
directly, in the recent attempt of a number of 
slaves to escape on the schooner Pearl, it is due 
to the respectable citizens of this place, and to 
myself, to give a plain, full, unequivocal denial 
to the report. While determined to yield no 
right to menace or violence—a concession which 
no American will be ungenerous enough to de- 
mand—I feel it to be my duty to do all I can to 
remove any serious misapprehension calculated 
to provoke unpleasant excitement. 

January 7th, 1847, in the first number of the 
National Era, issued in this city, I made the fol- 
lowing declaration in my introductory: 

“ Believing that the extinction of slavery can 
be effected in accordance with Constitution and 
Law, and that this is the better way, no system 
of unconstitutional or illegal measures will find 
in us a supporter. We cannot work with contra- 
dictory means. Whenever convinced that such 
measures as the laws sanction or do not prohibit, 
are insufficient for the object we aim at, we shall 
frankly say so. The magnitude of the cause in 
which we are engaged, justice to our fellow-citi- 
zens of the South, and sound policy, demand that 
no movement be made in relation to this import- 
ant question, except with the utmost openness, 
frankuess, and fair dealing.” 

The declaration I then made embodied the prin- 
ciples on which I had always uniformly acted in 
relation to Slavery ; and in not a single instance 
since, have I, or any one in my office so far as my 
knowledge extends, violated it. I cannot, con- 
sistently with my views of what honesty and fair 
dealing dictate in my position, to say nothing of 
sound policy, engage in, or in any way, directly 
or indirectly, take part in any movement which 
would involve the necessity of strategy or trick- 
ery of any kind. My paper has been published 
sixteen months in this city. Its columns are open 
to inspection. Those who have taken the trouble 
to read it, will testify that 1 have counselled no 
measures repugnant to the foregoing declaration ; 
that I have abstained from invective and denun- 
ciation ; and addressed myself to the reason, the 
conscience, the sense of honor, the patriotism of 
the slaveholders, many of them being near rela- 
tives and personal friends. 

Not one of my numerous exchanges in the 
South, however opposed to my views, has at any 
time imputed to me, ill temper or a clandestine 
policy. It is no part of my object to engage in 
schemes to induce slaves té become fugitives. 

With this plain exposition of my course, it is 
hardly necessary for me to say, that in the recent 
transaction which has excited so much feeling, nei- 
ther myself, nor any person connected with me, 
had any share whatever; that, in fact, the trans- 
action first became known to me only by general 
report. 

I write this to disabuse the public mind, so that 
those who do not personally know me may not be 

upon by a misapprehension of my posi- 
. Certainly I feel a great repugnance to be- 
ing assailed for what I have never done or dream- 
- Coane if illegal violence be inflicted upon me 
or writing and printing freely about Slavery or 
pm citi mangas it may suit an American 
Sn bdatios tas en will I suffer cheerfully, in 


say, chant justice will be done 


But far be it from me to suppose that th ho 
are rejoicing at the emancipation of the Press in 
Paris, will themselves put fetters upon it in 

yan ° Bary, Juy, 


April 19, 1848. 


The statement was issued in the afternoon, in | {iselaims ! 


handbill form, but had a very limited 


that, when Passion and Preju- | 
dispelled, 








vague report. To gain time, we presume, some of 
the city authorities proposed a grand meeting in 
front of the Patent Office, immediately opposite. 
The President of the Board of Aldermen ad- 
dressed the excited throng. 
We abridge a report of the meeting made by 
the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Herald: . 
Mr. Lenox, the President of the Board of Al- 
dermen, took a stand on one of the wings of the 
steps, and spoke to his fellow-citizens. He told 
them he was reared in the District, that he had 
an interest in the city, (he is a large property 
holder.) and that, in his view, it would be disrepu- 
table to accomplish by force what could be effected 
by law. “It is too late!” cried out a man in the 
crowd. Ah, replied Mr. Lenox, it is not too late 
to preserve our character as good citizens. “It 
is too late,’ was exclaimed in the Chamber of 
Deputies, when an attempt was made to place the 
crown of France upon the head of the infant Duke. 
{tis not “too late for us to act as becomes freemen— 
as citizens of the metropolis of the Union.” “It is 
too late,” shouted another of the sovereigns ; and 
there were responses, “Ah! that’s the sort!” 
“Down with the Era!” Mr. Lenox said that the 
Mayor of the city (Mr. Seaton, of the National 
Intelligencer) was sick; and, after consultation 
with him, he had consented to address his fellow- 
citizens. “Down with the Zra!” again went up 
with a shout, and then cries for “Bradley,” one 
of our most influential and intelligent citizens. 
Mr. Lenox contended that no good could result 
from the demolition of the office; and if this were 
done, we would have to award damages. “Damn 
the expense!” exclaimed a hardfister, with a club 
in his hand. “That’s the sort!” “That’s the 
talk!” &c., were expressions of frequent occur- 
rence. 
“Robinson!” “Robinson!” was loudly called 
for. “Bull, come out!” So Mr. E. B. Robinson 
took the rostrum. He said that the feelings of 
the public had been outraged. [“Ay,ay!”] An 
insult had been offered to the community. The 
public authorities had been derelict in duty. Why 
did not the grand jury indict the Era as a nui- 
sance? [“Down with it!”] Why didn’t they 
treat it as they did Garrison’s paper here, years 
ago? They made him pack up and be off. 
i Down with the Era!”| These moderate scoun- 
rels are the worst kind of scoundrels. 


[Ha! ha! 
“That’s it! Give it to’em!”] The press should 
not be suffered to exist. [“No! no!”] Td give 


them till to-morrow to decamp. [‘‘Now! now!”| 
Every feeling has been outraged. [“ Down with 
the Era!”| If the law will not protect us, we 
must take the remedy into our own hands. [ Give 
it to ’em, Bull!” Ha! ha!] He concluded his 
remarks, and 

Mr. Radcliffe, of the Washington bar, in re- 
sponse to the loud calls for him, delivered an ad- 
dress. Every one knew that he had always stood 
up for the rights of the South. He had done so 
in the West—in Ohio. [Hurrah!] But, gentle- 
men, what can you do [tear it down!”] by the 
course of conduct that you designate? Why act 
with such haste? Let us adjourn now, and call a 
meeting to-morrow night or Friday, and delibe- 
rate. [It’s too late!” Ha! ha!] What will 
you do? [Tear down the office now!”] Tear 
down the office under the darkness of night? 
(*No; the moon is shining!” Ha! ha!] Why 
not wait until to-morrow? Meet in the daytime. 
[Now or never!”] I know you have been ag- 
grieved; I know that if the mad schemes of de- 
luded people are persevered in, our houses may 
be given to the flames. [‘‘Ay, that’s it; apply the 
flame to the Era!”] I will meet you at another 
time. [ Now! now!”] Let us reflect upon the 
matter. [“It is too late!” “Doitnow!”] We 
can meet to-morrow or the day after, and appoint 
a committee to see what can be done in the prem- 
ises. [Let Baker out!”] Why, gentlemen, we 
would entitle ourselves to no credit. [‘‘ Release 
Baker!” who was taken up for being drunk before 
the Era office, and placed in limbo.] Let us, I 
repeat, go home, and assemble to-morrow, if you 
choose, and take measures for the abatement of 
the nuisance. [“No!” “No!” “Act now!” 
“Now!” “Now!” “Now!” rung through the 
crowd.] 

At last it was decided that a committee should 
be appointed “forthwither,” and five from each 
ward was suggested. “And Georgetown!” said 
several voices. “Agreed!” “Agreed!” “And 
Tennallytown!” exclaimed another. “Agreed!” 
“ Agreed!” 

Mr. Radcliffe proceeded to read the names of 
the committeemen. Some of them were disagreed 
to, and the majority acquiesced in. Finally, the 
committee was declared to be filled. “Go now!” 
“Instanter!” And they left the scene for the 
residence of Dr. Bailey, the editor of the Era, 
who lives near the General Post Office Depart- 
ment, and a stone’s throw from the Patent Office. 
After a short absence, cries were heard, “The 
committee are coming!” “Here they are!” and 
the gentlemen resumed their place on the wing of 
the Patent Office steps. Mr. Radcliffe reported 
that they waited upon Dr. Bailey, and that the 
Doctor was very respectful to them, and began to 
talk of constitutional rights. [Hisses.] But the 
committee informed the Doctor that it was too 
late. [“That’s it!”] The whole amount of the 
matter was, that the editor said that he would 
give no pledges or promise anything. [Down 
with the Eva!”| Mr. Radcliffe endeavored to’ 
check the disposition, too evident to be mistaken, 
to tear down the office. 

We could not hear his remarks distinctly ; but 
we saw a sudden movement round the corner, to- 
wards the doomed establishment. We ran, to be 
in at the first smashing of forms, galleys, and 
power presses. We wanted to see how it could 
“be did.” A stone was thrown at the window, 
and ting-el-ling went the glass. “ Another strike, 
boys, and the day is ours!” and bang went a 
brickbat at the door. “Fight!” “Fight!” The 
crowd began to retreat, and leave the combatants 
the field. It appeared that Capt. Goddard and 
his guard had rolled back the human tide that 
was setting in against the passage door, and were, 
like the Spartans at the pass of Thermopyle, dis- 
puting the way. Bang, bang, again went the 
brickbats. “Is there no one to lead?” cried out 
a man in a blouse. “Youre afeard!” “ Who 
will follow me?” “ Let’s get in at the back way!” 
Mr. Key, the United States District Attorney, 
and the son of the deceased author of the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” ascended the horse-trough in 
front of a grocery, and asked the crowd what they 
were doing there, and what they wanted. [Sit 
down!”] Was it to destroy property—to attack 
an unoffending house? [‘‘’The press; we want to 
destroy the press!”] Gentlemen, fellow-citizens, 
you know that Iam no abolitionist. [‘ You're a 
hypocrite—you are!”] I was raised here; and I 
call upon you, as freemen, as friends of law and 
order, to forego your designs. The law will rem- 
edy any existing evil. The Constitution of your 
country will give you justice. [It hasn’t done 
it!”] Iwish to be heard. [“'That’s the right 
way to talk; we'll stand by you.”] This gentle- 
man made an earnest appeal to the assembly to 
separate, and said that those who were instigating 
the disturbance were the least interested in the 
property of slaves. 

Again the firmness of Captain Goddard and 
others saved the Press, and the honor of the city. 
He was sustained vigorously by his guard, severa] 
of the police, and some of the citizens, whom he 
had called upon to act as deputy constables. Ata 
late hour of the night the crowd dispersed, an- 
nouncing its purpose to meet on the morrow. 
The next morhing was one of intense anxiety. 
The whole city was agitated. Groups of people 
were everywhere discussing the late proceedings. 
The subject had been introduced in both Houses 
of Congress, and fierce debates had taken place. 
Preparations were in progress for a more formid- 
able and effectual onset against the Press. The 
property-holders became alarmed. The city au- 
thorities resolved on taking the most energetic 
measures to maintain the supremacy of Law. 

On the morning of that day, my statement ap- 
peared in the National Intelligencer ; and the Union 
contained the following editorial : <i 
“Much excitement has been produced in this 
city by the case of the fugitive slaves. The white 
men who were in the vessel have, as we stated 
yesterday morning, been committed to jail, to 
await the process of the law. But a crowd had 
collected on Tuesday night in the vicinity of the 
office of the National and many of its win- 


aan aoe broken. The crowd retired about 11 
ate 

“ Yesterday the excitement. continued, and 
new threats were thrown out. The public indig- 
nation was increased by the mischievous resolu- 
‘tion of Mr. Giddings, in the House of Represent- 
eid Nps Tuesday, and by various reports which 
were 


PM, Giddings, and persape othe, to give 
of Mr, Giddi and perhaps give 
aid, and comfort, and counsel, to the white per- 


sons who were taken in the schooner Pearl. 


The editors of the National Intelligencer promptly | the « 


agreed to insert it in their paper of next morn- 


ing: the editor of the Union declined, but said he | 


editorially 


vas 


collected: about the office of the Era, in which 
from 


ginia, who knew nothing of the paper save from 


; evening, early, an immense crowd 





pired within the last few days deeply affecting the 
peace and character of our community. The dan- 
ger has not yet passed away, but demands increas- 
ed vigilance from the friends of order. 
“The cool, deliberate judgment of the people 
of this community, unexceptionably and unequiv- 
ocally declared, can, and will, we doubt not, if the 
law is found insufficient, redress any grievance in 
& manner worthy of themselves; but fearful acts 
of lawless and irresponsible violence can only 
aggravate the evil. ; 
“The authorities, municipal and police, have 
thus far restrained actual violence; and they now 
invoke the citizens of Washington to sustain 
them in their further efforts to maintain the 
peace and preserve the honor of the city. 
“ The peace and character of the capital of the 
Republic must be preserved. 3 
“ The Mayor of the city (confined to his bed 
by sickness) fully concurs in the above. 
“ W. Lenox, 
President Board of Aldermen. 
“J, H. Gopparp, 
Captain Auxiliary Guard. 
“ April 20, 1848.” 
At a later period in the day, the following pro- 
ceedings took place, the report of which we copy 
from the National Intelligencer : 


“Boarp or ALDERMEN, Aprit 20, 1848. 
“The Board met pursuant to a call from the 
Mayor. Present: Messrs. Lenox, Barclay, Wil- 
son, Maury, French, Adams, Thornley, Mudd, 
Clark, Towers, and Franklin. 

The President of the Board stated that the 
Mayor, in consequence of severe indisposition, had 
expressed a desire, in view of the present state of 
the public mind, that the Boards should elect a 
Mayor to serve during his indisposition. 

“B. B. French, Esq., offered a joint resolution 
that the two Boards convene in joint meeting, to 
elect a Mayor to serve during the inability of the 
peeoest Mayor; which was read three times and 

assed. 

“ On motion, Messrs. Clark and Maury were ap- 
pointed a committee to notify the Board of Com- 
mon Council, that this Board was ready to go into 
joint meeting. “sek 

“ The two Boards then convened in joint meet- 
ing; and, on motion, 

“* Mr, Bacon, of the Board of Common Coun- 
cil, was appointed Chairman, and Mr. Barry, Sec- 
retary of the same Board, Secretary of the joint 
meeting. 

“The joint meeting then proceeded to ballot 
for a Mayor, when it was found that Peter Force, 
Esq., Was duly elected, to serve during the ina- 
bility of the present Mayor ; when, : 

“On motion, Messrs. Wilson and Haliday 
were appointed a committee to wait on Colonel 
Force, apprize him of his election, and request 
his immediate attendance at the City Hall. 

“The committee, having waited on Colonel 
Force, reported to the Board that they had dis- 
charged the duty inirusted to them, and were 
happy to state that Colonel Force promptly re- 
sponded to the call of the Councils, by accepting 
the office to which he had been elected. 

“ Colonel Force was then escorted to the Chair, 
where the oath of office was administered to him 
by the President of the Board of Aldermen, as 
provided by the city charter. : 

“On motion, the oint meeting then dissolved. 

“Mr. French then offered a joint resolution, 
that when the two Boards adjourn, they adjourn 
to meet to-morrow, at 10 o’clock, A. M.; which 
was read three times and passed. 

“Mr. Maury then offered a joint resolution, 
authorizing the Mayor to take measures to pre- 
serve the peace of the city ; and, on motion, the 
Board adjourned. Joun Wizson, 

Secretary pro tem.” 

In the course of the day (we learn) the Postmas- 
ter General, in company with Mr. Elisha Whit- 
tlesey of Ohio, visited the President, and inform- 
ed him of the state of things. He immediately 
sent for some of the city authorities, and proffer- 
ed whatever aid they might deem it expedient 
to indicate. A Cabinet meeting was also held, 
and orders were issued prohibiting all persons 
connected with the various Departments from 
participating in any violence that might be at- 
tempted, and enjoining them, if called upon, to sus- 
tain the authorities in their efforts to keep the 
peace. 

In the evening, thousands collected about the 
office of the Era, but the array of the civil power 
was such as to look down all attempts at violence. 
Not even a stone was thrown. About ten o’clock, 
some one or two hundred men, under the leader- 
ship of a man called Captain Thomas, slipped 
away, unobserved by the police, and paid mea 
visit. They thundered at the door, and demand- 
ed my appearance. I opened it, went out on the 
step, and they asked whether.I was the editor of 
the Era? “I am—whatdo you wish?’ Captain 
Thomas, acting as spokesman, said that they were 
a company of Virginians and Marylanders—they 
were going to do things up in their own style. 
They wished to put my press into the canal, and 
give me a coat of tar and feathers. “Well, I 
suppose you will hear me first,” I replied. 
There was a little tumult, but cries of “hear 
him! hear him!” soon prevailed, and, though oc- 
casionally interrupted, I addressed them for ten 
or fifteen minutes. They became comparatively 
quiet, and at the close of my remarks Mr. Rad- 
cliffe jumped on the steps before me, made a short 
but earnest appeal to them, moved an adjourn- 
ment, put it to vote, and the crowd resolved to 
adjourn with but one dissenting voice. In ten 
minutes not a man was to be seen about my dwel- 
ling. The crowd gradually melted away from 
the office, and by twelve o’clock everything was 
quiet. Law had triumphed, the Liberty of the 
Press had been recognised, the honor of the city 
was secured, order reigned. 

A few remarks, and we close. 

The preservation of our press, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday nights, was owing to the calm, judi- 
cious, intrepid, unwavering conduct of Captain 
Goddard, the police under him, and certain citi- 
zens. But, had it not been for the effectual ac- 
tion of the city authorities, law-abiding citizens, 
and the President, on Thursday, he would most 
probably have been overpowered. . 

The active elements of the mob were some irre- 
sponsible persons in the city, boys always intent 
on mischief in a tumult, and persons not residing 
in Washington. Beside these, there were doubt- 
less a few of the more respectable classes of citi- 
zens, some members of Congress, and a few of the 
clerks in the Departments, giving aid and coun- 
tenance. The speeches of certain members of 
both Houses of Congress on Wednesday and 


| Thursday were direct stimulants to violence; but 


we rejoice to say, that the city authorities, and, 
we believe, a large majgrity of the people of 
Washington, understood too well their obliga- 
tions to maintain the supremacy of the laws, to 
respond to the spirit of such speeches. Had we 
consented to remove our press, it would have been 
a disgrace not only to ourselves, but to the city. 
The fact would have gone abroad tothe world, 
that a free press could not be published in the 
capital city of the model republic. One or two 
of the speakers who attempted to allay the ex- 
citement urged as one motive against violence, 
that we wished nothing better than the destruc- 
tion of the Press—we were anxious to receive the 
crown of martyrdom. This may have been said 
with the simple view to disarm the crowd. But, 
if any really entertain such an opinion, we regret 
it. Next to truth, we love quiet. We would 
sacrifice anything short of our integrity for 
peace. The crown of martyrdom has never been 
an object of our ambition. All that we could do, 
we did, to allay excitement and prevent the de- 
struction of our Press. Such a result would have 
been a perpetual disgrace to our country—it 
would have engendered a great deal of ill feel. 
ing—it would have imposed on us the necessity 
of along and painful struggle for the re-estab- 
lishment of the freedom of the Press. 

As it is, Washington has entitled itself to the 
respect of the nation by maintaining the supre- 
macy of the law ; though with little sympathy for 
the Press, which in this casé was protected “by 
this supremacy. In other ities, even in the 
free States, civil power has acted generally after 
the mischief has been done; but here it acted in 
time to prevent violence from accomplishing its 
object. 

Throughout the struggle, not a word was spoken 


| against the manner in which the Era had been 


conducted. It was conceded that it was temper- 
ate, but it was said that the simple fact of the ex- 
‘istence of an anti-slavery paper in Washington 
was injurious to the interests of the slaveholders 
The argument proved too much or too little. If 
‘this were a good reason for demolishing the Press, 








it was just as valid against the sitting of Con- 
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gress in the District, or the reporting of its de- 
bates in the two leading daily papers. If it justi- 
fied an attack on the Era, it would have justified 
violent restraint upon Congress, and the suppres- 
sion of the Intelligencer and Union. No one will 
pretend that, in any of our editorials, we are ac- 
customed to indulge in such warmth of language 
as characterizes the speeches of many members of 
Congress, 

There are three modes of policy that may be 
adopted in a slaveholding community. All dis- 
cussion on the subject may be prohibited—tem- 
perate and argumentative discussion may be car- 
ried on—the discussion may be conducted violent- 
ly. The true policy is, temperate, manly, thorough 
discussion. Suppress all discussion, and bit- 
ter feelings begin to rankle in secret, and the 
subjects of slavery, without hope, are more disposed 
to discontent and violence. Discuss violently, 
with fierce invective and denunciation, and the 
public mind is disqualified by passion for calm 
investigation and sound judgment, while the en- 
slaved share in the general excitement. But 
sober, full discussion, accompanied with facts and 
arguments, gradually elevates public sentiment, 
removes prejudice, and abates unwholesome ex- 
citement in all classes. 

One thought more. The city of Washington 
has local interests; but its chief importance, we 
all know, is derived from the fact that it is the 
capital city of the American Republic. As such, all 
sections, North, South, East, West, have an equal 
interest in it. In a certain sense, to a certain ex- 
tent, the reputation of the whole country is com- 
mitted to its keeping. If it were to become sub- 
ject to anarchy, the whole nation would be dis- 
graced. If it were once ascertained that the 
Freedom of the Pross could not exist here, the 
whole nation would be implicated in the violation 
of the great Constitutional guaranty of this Free- 
dom, and could save itself from dishonor only by 
changing the seat of its Government. Doubtless, 
such were the considerations that invigorated the 
arm of the civil power, and public sentiment, in 
their recent effectual demonstrations against all 
mab violence. 


—_—- —~—.>—__—. 


THE PRESS. 


The Press, if true to itself, can always insure 
the protection of its own rights. From numerous 
notices in our exchanges, of the reeent proceed- 
ings, we select the following. 

The National Intelligencer, after an allusion to 
the excitement, created by the escape of the slaves 
on the Pearl, remarked : 


“ This excitement found an object for its mani- 
festation on the establishment of the National Era, 
a paper for some time published in this city, in 
which the abstract question of Slavery has been 
freely discussed, but not more freely than it fre- 
quently isin Congress. It seemed to be thought that 
because a paper of that description was published 
here, it must have had some influence in the dis- 
affection of the deported slaves, and some hand in 
the conspiracy which must have preceded their 
evasion. The reader will have seen in our paper 
of yesterday what the publisher of that paper 
says for himself, and in his declaration we our- 
selves place full confidence.” 

Our neighbor of the Georgetown (D.C.) Advocate, 
gave a full and fair account of the disturbances, 
quoting, entire, our article in last week’s paper 
on the subject, and remarking— 

“The better sense of the community seems to 
prevail against those who are disposed to lawless- 
ness and violence, and the impression seems to 
be, that peace and order will be preserved against 
any attempt at mischief. 

“Weare glad to observe that the papers gen- 
erally rally in favor of maintaining the suprem- 
acy of the Law, and the Liberty of the Press, and 
Freedom of Person. In the District of Columbia 
and at the seat of Government, all are directly 
interested in the preservation of law and order. 
Any attempt on the part of others to infringe 
upon our rights of property, or on our interests, 
can be sufficiently punished, without resorting to 
the mob for aid, and without trampling recklessly 
upon the acknowledged rights of any man.” 





From the Baltimore Sun of Friday. 

Tue Excitement 1n Wasnineton.— The Na- 
tional Era—The popular excitement in Washing- 
ton, growing out of the recent daring attempt of a 
large party of slaves to escape, appears to be very 
great; this was to be expected. This subject, of 
slavery is peculiarly delicate in the atmosphere of 
the Capitol, the arena of so much profitless and 
imprudent contention thereupon. We were not 
prepared, however, to expect that sort of violence 
in the display of feeling provoked by the occasion, 
demonstrative, only, of the blindness and wilfal- 
ness of passion, and too often tending to gross vio- 
lation of the fundamental principles of our politi- 
cal existence, and the perpetration of irreparable 
injustice against the person or property of indi- 
viduals. It is with genuine regret that we have 
had occasion to record the proceedings of the 
meeting in Washington, on Wednesday night ; 
and we should do violence to our own sense ot 
right and duty, to refrain from such remark as 
the necessity of the case demands on the part of 
every friend of social order. 

At that meeting a measure was adopted and 
carried into execution, which, according to the 
facts before us, seems to be not only incapable of 
defence, but absolutely inexcusable. We refer to 
the appointment of a committee, by a self-consti- 
tuted authority, with instructions to wait upon 
the proprietor of the National Eva, and to warn 
him to quit the city of Washington immediately, 
and of course to abandon its publication. He, 
however, refused to obey the mandate; and this 
refusal was necessarily. communicated to the 
crowd. As a matter of course, the firmness of the 
proprietor of the Era incensed the multitude, and 
a demonstration was made against the office—the 
attack, however, does not seem to have been car- 
ried to extremity, the Municipal Guard having 
properly and manfully performed their duty, sus- 
tained by a goodly number of right-minded citi- 
zens, A subsequent resolution was adopted, pro- 
posing the removal of the printing materials of that 
paper, by force, at 10 o’clock on the following day, 
but we feel gratified, for the honor of Washing- 
ton, of the District, and of the nation, that no 
such purpose was carried into effect. 

The action to which we refer could find the 
slightest palliation only in the presumption of a 
guilty participation, on the part of the proprietor 
of the Era,in the manifest cause of the popular 
tumult. But this palliation could only be allowed 
as a concession to the proverbial irrationality of 
an excited populace; for, if guilty, the law is 
amply sufficient in the District for its own vindi- 
cation upon the subject ; and the proprietor of the 
Era, in the very fact that he remained in Wash- 
ington, held himself personally amenable to the 
law for any wrong he had done; moreover, in re- 
sisting the resolution of expulsion and banish- 
ment, he courageously and consistently negatived 
the pam gr of guilt. Yet the office was at- 
tacked—and wherefore? Literally and logically, 
because he would not, by flight, afford to his as- 
sailants the strongest corroboration that could 

ibly be conceived, of his participation in a ne- 
ious act, or guilty connivance thereat. 

But what if the proprietor of the Era were en- 
tirely intiocent ? bees if he had vo pwede 
of the preparation and progress of the late abor- 
tive sandesof slaves from the District? Then 
how unjust, how unpardonable, how inexcusable, 
do such proceedings as those of Wednesday night 
appear! An American citizen, engaged in the 
peaceful, lawful, and innocent pursuit of his busi- 
ness, in the very capital of the nation, surrounded 
by ail the highest moral and political influences 
of the Government, is deliberately waited upon 
by @ committee originating in an illegal assem- 
b ordered forthwith to vacate the premises he 
occupied, abandon, his business, and go forth of 
the city an outcast of the people. He, an Ameri- 
can citizen, virtually ordered to submit in his own 
person to the most humiliating and degrading con- 
fession, that the indignation of an excited com- 
munity has justly concentrated upon him. We 
need not pursue this subject ; the injustice it in- 
volves is so monstrous that he who runs cannot 
fail to perceive it. 


From the Baltimore Clipper of Friday. 

Tur prsrianance | WasuiIneTon. — BA 
Bailey—The National Intelligencer contains a 
from Dr. Bailey, editor of the National Era, in 
hich he denies all icipation in, and know- 
edge of, the abduction of the slaves from the 
istrict, until the event was publicly spoken of. 
e@ readily credit his assertion; for, alth 
ng widely from him on the subject of 
we have never seen anything in his writings 
could lead usto suspect that he would sanc- 
the violation of law to procure the liberation 
ves, He has invariably, we Maen tome’ 
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location, but will not stop the publication of the 
paper ; but, on the cee, will incresse it, prob- 
ably fourfold. We are 0 to all violations of 
law ; and especially to the punishment of an in- 
dividual by personal infliction, or by injury to his 

roperty, without fair trial, in accordance with 
ie provisions. The example is particularly 
bad when set at the seat of Government. If Dr. 
Bailey was suspected of participating in the at- 
tempted escape of the slaves, he should have been 
arrested, and subjected to examination; but we 
utterly condemn all summary and illegal modes 
of punishment. 





From the Alexandria (Va.) Gazette. 

We learn from Washington that some excite- 
ment continued to exist there on Wednesday, in 

relation to the abduction case, and that early in 

the evening a large concourse, numbering perhaps 
four or five hundred, (the larger portion being 
boys,) assembled in the neighborhood of the Na- 
tional Era office, and finally organized a meeting 
in front of the Patent Office, from the steps of 
which several speakers addressed the crowd. A 

committee of fifty was appointed to wait upon Dr. 
Bailey, the editor of the Era, and request him to 
remove his press from the city. The committee 
proceeded to his house, and called him out; and, 
after being addressed by two or three of its mem- 
mers, Dr. Bailey made a very courteous and tem- 
perate speech in reply, declining to comply with 
the request which had been made of him, on the 
ground that it would be yielding a constitutional 
right. He stated that he was but one individual 
against the many, and of course wasin their power ; 
and if the assemblage chose to violate the law, and 
destroy his establishment, he could not prevent it. 
He had not armed the office for resistdhce, trust- 
ing to the good sense of the cemmunity, and the 
moderation of his course as an editor, to protect 
his rights and property. The committee then re- 
turned to the meeting, and reported the result of 
their interview, expressing themselves very favor- 
ably towards Dr. Bailey, when a cry arose, “'To 
the Era office!” and the crowd moved round to 
the front of that establishment, where the only 
violence. manifested was by a single individual 

who made a demonstration of forcing the door of 
the office, when he was promptly arrested by Cap- 
tain Goddard, and committed to the watch-house. 
All was quiet yesterday ; and we trust that the 
good sense of the many has prevailed over the ex- 
cited feelings of the few,and that no breach of the 
law will be committed. 





From the Philadelphia North American. 

Tue Wasuineton Riot.—With all the stir and 
excitement of the fresh news from Europe, there 
is a profound and painful interest felt in the event 
of the anti-abolition riot in Washington. A mob 
there, it appears, has determined that a free press 
of that city, the National Eva, shall be put down— 
put down by force, since the editor refyses volun- 
tarily to suppress it—and that its Publication 
there shall be no longer permitted. 

It makes no difference, as to the great ques- 
tion involved, whether the National Eva has or 
has not been conducted in a manner to wound 
the sentiments.or alarm the fears of the people of 
Washington. Everybody who reads it knows that 
it has not been thus conducted; that, on the con- 
trary, it has always been a very temperate and 
judicious sheet, ably edited by Mr. Bailey, who 
has always acted up to the declaration, made in 
in his first number, more than a year ago, that 
“no system of unconstitutional or illegal measures 
would find in it a supporter”—who has labored 
in his cause, aiming, indeed, at the extinction of 
slavery, but with the weapons of argument and 
reason-—and who has explicitly, by his public 
card, contradicted the absurd story of his having 
been connected with the attempted escape of the 
seventy-seven slaves in the Pearl. 

The real question is—and it is a most serious 
one—whether the freedom of the press is a non- 
entity in Washington—whether there, in the Fed- 
eral metropolis, under the shadow of the Capitol, 
in the presence of the National Government and 
of Congress, there is no freedom left to a journal 
to discuss slavery, or any other public question it 
pleases—and whether there, in thit consecrated 
ground of the Republic, ruled, through their Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, by the People of the 
United States themselves, freedom is a figment, 
and the right of discussion a pretence. The 
question is momentous ; but more momentous still 
must be the consequences of any fatal act, per- 
mitted in Washington, which — on such an occa- 
sion, and in such a cause — outrages the great 
character of American liberty. 





As the following contains an allusion to our- 
selves, personally, it is but proper to say that we 
publish it by request. 


From the Baltimore Patriot. 
To the Editor of the Baltimore Patriot: 

In your paper of yesterday evening, I find the 
following words placed, apparently by way of 
addenda, at the foot of a telegraphic despatch from 
Washington, giving some account of the mobo- 
cratic scenes which have so disgraced the Nation’s 
Capital : 

“We would remark that the National Era was 
formerly the Baltimore Saturday Visiter, for 
many years a respectable journal, but in its latter 


and removal to Washington, became pretty strong- 
ly tinctured with abolitionism.” 

From the use of the “we,” the above language 
might be naturally imputed to yourself—perhaps 
it was by most of yourreaders. But I am willing 
to acquit you of any such want of knowledge of 
home facts, as such an imputation would imply. 
I infer, accordingly, that your reporter is the au- 
thor of said paragraph. 1 need hardly inform you 
that the “National Era” was not “ formerly the 
Baltimore Saturday Visiter”) The “Era” was 
established without any reference whatever to the 
existence of my late paper, and it had been pub- 
lished for three months, with unparalleled success, 
before the discontinuance of the “ Visiter.” Up 
to that time there was no connection whatever be- 
tween the two journals, except what is incidental 
to papers laboring for a common end, each accord- 
ing to the views of its conductor as to means; and 
the only connection, if it can properly be so called, 
which ultimately took place, was the sale of my 
“subscription list and good will” to the proprie- 
tors of the “National Era,” in pursuance of which 
the “Era” was served to the subscribers of the 
“Saturday Visiter,” resident here and elsewhere. 
The process was simple “ mergement,” such as is 
sufficiently common to the Press of this country, 
to be readily understood, I apprehend. 

It is not a fact that the “Saturday Visiter” was 
“removed to Washington” under a “ transformation 
of its name.” It was not “removed,” neither did 
its editor remove there, as was currently reported 
for pro-slavery effect. He has remained in the 
city of his adoption. Here he intends to remain. 
Here he thought his humble and feeble, however 
earnest, efforts in behalf of Freedom were most 
needed. Nothing that has ocurred in the past 
has changed his impression, but there has been 
much to confirm and deepen it; and nothing but 
some successful attempt to overthrow the liberty 
of the Press in the Nation’s Capital, conceived in 
the unwarrantably unconstitutional spirit of the 
present, would be likely to induce such a change 
of residence as that referred to. In such an event 
I should probably feel like filling the breach there- 
by made in the army of Reform! And from this 
feeling, Mr. Editor, the enemies of the principles 
of true and consistent liberty may derive a useful 
hint as to the influence of all such attempts to over- 
throw, by wn-constitutional means, a right so clear- 
ly constitutional and sacred as the “liberty of 
speech and of the Press” No! no! Mr. Editor; 
this is not the way in which the advocates of 
-“abolitionism” are to be “put down!” It is the 
way to put them up, rather, on a solid and immov- 
able basis, formed of the hearts of thousands, who 
are not quite prepared to see blessings exchanged 
for curses—to give up the freedom of discussion 
for the sustainment of an institution which weighs. 
like an incubus, upon the true interests and good 
name of this otherwise great Republic! 

As to the “Era,” I am not ashamed or afraid to 
acknowledge myself friendly to its purposes, and 
as the personal friend of its talented and gentle- 
manly editor, Dr. Bailey. By a ial arrange- 
ment at the time of the sale of the “ Visiter” list, 
just terminated, I have been his Baltimore corres- 
pondent for the past year. In that correspond- 
ence | have spoken as freely for liberty as he 
would allow me. I have had nothing to disguise. 
1 have always loathed a skulking spirit! Jama 
thorough anti-slavery man. 1 want to see my adopt- 
ed State of Mary and my native State of 
Virginia, free and prosperous—what neither can 
. ever be without ipation ! 5 

These are the sentiments with which I am 
“tinetured,” and Iam proud to own them; and 
“there's a good time coming,” when those who 
now misunderstand and misrepresent me, and do 
all they can to embarrass me, by heaping con- 
tumely and scorn upon my humble name, will ac- 
knowledge that I had been Maryland’s truest 
friend. will be the day of Maryland’s en- 
rolment among the ever-prosperous free States of 
this Union—a day of Jubilee which will surely 

ne. Respectfully and hopefully yours, 


J. E. Snoverass. 
Baltimore, April 21, 1848. 


- Day Press or Lonpon ano Paris.—One of 
the proprietors of the Baltimore Sun, who has 
been in Europe, says, of the London Dailies only 
two have a large circulation—the Times, which 
issues 29,000 copies, and the Daily News, 16,000, 
per day. In Paris, there are eighteen Dailies. 
La Presse prints 33,000 copies daily ; Le Siécle, 
30,000; Le Constitutionnel, 25,000 . Journal des 








Debate, 10,000. Price of La Presse, per year, 


days, and before the transformation of its name [ 











$8.25, Le Siécle $7.50, Le Constitutionnel $9.75, 
Journal des Debats $15, Le Moniteur Universel 
$21. The subscription price of the London 
Times, he says, is between $31 and $32. 





; WAGES—LABOR. 


Owing to the exciting events of the past week, 
we have not found time for the careful investiga. 





tion necessary to the satisfactory elucidation pf 
the subject referred to in the closing paragraph of 
our last editorial on Wages and Labor. But 
such materials as we have, we shall use, in proving 
that the mortality of all classes in England ha: 
decreased, the average longevity increased, and 
the intellectual condition of the working classes 
improved. 

Let us first call attention to the estimated 
population of England at different periods, At 
the close of the Anglo-Saxon period, in 1066, it 
numbered nearly two millions, two-thirds being 
in a state of personal servitude. At the end of 
the reign of Elizabeth, (1603,) the population 
was computed at between four and five millions 

In 1801, the first regular census was taken, and 
since that time there have been four censuses. 
The result in relation to the population of Eng- 
land is as follows: 


01. +. eae 8,331,434 
Mit. - 2 ae 9,551,888 
11k oa ee. dee 
1931 gw em. oe ee 
1841 - «+ <= 15,000,000 


Up to the middle of the eighteenth century the 
growth of population had been extremely slow. 
In some centuries there seemed to be no increase 
at all. From 1760 to 1801, the population rose 
from 6,479,730 to 8,331,434—at the rate of about 
30 per cent. for the period of forty years. From 
1801 to 1841, a period of forty years, it increased 
from 8,331,434 to 15,000,000—at the rate of about 
78 per cent. Had the increase during the forty 
years ending in 1801 been at the same rate, Eng. 
land would have numbered then eleven millions 
and a half, instead of eight millions and a third. 

Now, how are these facts to be explained? In- 
digence is unfavorable to population, as the sta- 
tistics of years of great scarcity in England de- 
monstrate. And luxury is scarcely less unfavor- 
able. But from the fourteenth to the middle of 
the eighteenth century the growth of population 
was almost imperceptible. After that it began to 
increase at a fixed ratio ; and since the beginning 
of this century this ratio_has far more than 
doubled, although emigration has been conducted 
on a scale never before known. How cari this be 
explained, if the condition of the laborers and 
operatives is worse now than in former times— 
in other words, if they have been growing poorer, 
becoming more and more destitute of the comforts 
of life? 

That mortality has greatly decreased, and lon- 
gevity increased, among all classes, is a fact well 
authenticated. Wane, in his annals, speaking 
of the censuses which have been taken, remarks: 
“It appears, that since the commencement of the 
present century, population has been increasing 
with unexampled rapidity, especially in the cities 
and towns; secondly, that the duration of human 
life has been greatly extended’’—and in another par- 
agraph, he says: “A remarkable result, estab- 
lished by the Parliamentary censuses, was the 
diminished rate of mortality. In 1780, the annual 
mortality in England and Wales, was 1 in 40; 
in 1801, it was 1 in 48; and, in 1830, it had de- 
creased to 1 in 58. It will be found that the great 
increase of population has taken place in the 
working, especially the manufacturing classes ; 
and that the longevity has increased not among 
the wealthy classes, as the Harbinger seems to 
think, but among all classes. The London Econo- 
mist, one of the ablest of statistical and politico- 
economical journals, lately contained a brief re- 
view of the third edition of an elaborate work on 
“the Philosophy of Health,” by Dr. Southwood 
Smith. The work embraces a table, prepared by 
Mr. Finlaison, stating, from a great number of 
observations, the maximum average duration of 
life at different ages, and the actual duration of 
life among several classes, at different places and 
periods, estimating in weeks the time they have 
fallen short of the maximum average. We quote 
from the Economist the remarks of Dr. Smith 
upon this table: 

“ Diminished Mortality as People have increased.— 
Let us trace from this table the differences that 
have taken place in different countries, at differ- 
ent periods, in the duration of life at a given age. 
Let us take the age given in the first column, 
namely, fifty. Assuming, then, the highest de- 
gree of longevity hitherto atiained at the age of 
fifty to be twenty-three years, it appears that, be- 
tween 1700 and 1725, the mass of the people in 
Breslau, in Silesia, fell short of reaching this pe- 
riod by 275 weeks; the inhabitants of the town 
of Ostend, in. Flanders, between 1805 and 1832, 
by 276 weeks; the nominees of the tontine of 
England, between the years 1693 and 1775, by 
269 weeks; the inhabitants of the town of North- 
ampton, in England, between 1735 and 1780, by 
209 weeks; the mass of the people in Sweden, 
between 1775 and 1795, by 207 weeks; the public 
annuitants of Holland, between 1615 and 1740, 
by 186 weeks; the inhabitants of all Belgium, be- 
tween 1725 and 1832, by 183 weeks; the persons 
assured at the Equitable office, between 1760 and 
1834, by 119 weeks; the inhabitants of all Eng- 
land and Wales, between 1811 and 1831, by 100 
weeks; the English Government annuitants, be- 
tween 1775 and 1832, only by 35 weeks. 

“From these statements it appears that, to- 
wards the close of the seventeenth century, the 
duration of life in England was considerably less 
than in France; less even than in Holland nearly 
a century earlier. Thus, the nominees of the 
tontine of France, between the years 1693 and 
1745, at the age of fifty, according to M. de Par- 
cieux, fell short of the maximum longevity by 
133 weeks; the public annuitants of Holland, 
seventy-eight years before, namely, between the 
years 1615 and 1740, according to M. Kersse- 
boom, fell short of the maximum longevity by 186 
weeks ; whereas the nominees of the tontine in 
England, between the years 1693 and 1775, ac- 
cording to Mr. Finlaison, fell short of it by 269 
weeks; a difference nearly double that of Hol- 
land, and quite double that of Franee in persons 
of the corresponding rank in society. 

“Since that period, surprising changes have 
taken place in all the nations of Europe; but in 
none has the change been so great as in England. 
From that period, when its mortality exceeded 
that of any great and prosperous European coun- 
try, its mortality has been steadily diminishing, 
and at the present time the value of life is greater 
in England than in any other country in the 
world. Not only has the value of life been regu- 
larly increasing until it has advanced beyond 
that of-any country of which there is any record, 
but the remarkable fact is established, that the 
whole mass of the people now live considerably longer 
than its higher classes did in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. Thus, by inspecting the preceding 
table, it will be seen that between the years 1693 
and 1715, the nominees of the tontine of England, 
at the age of fifty, fell short of the maximum 
longevity by 269 weeks; whereas the mass of the 
people in all England and Wales, between the years 
1811 and 1831, fell short of t only by 100 weeks ; 
the entire mass having not only reached the select 
class, but absolutely advanced beyond it by 169 weeks.” 

We might multiply proofs on these points, but 
it is unnecessary. No statistics adverse to those 
we have presented, have ever, to our knowledg¢, 
been published. In the absence of all satisfactory 
evidence to the contrary, these facts—these vital 
statistics, in relation to the ratio of the increase 
of population, increased longevity and diminished 
mortality—lead us to the conclusion that there 1s 
an improvement, in the physical condition of the 
great mass of the people of England, compared 
with thei~ condition in former centuries. 

We had intended to dwell at some length on 
their. intellectual growth, but we have room for 
only one item, which may be taken as & specimen 
of a large class of facts: 

“The peace and prosperity of the present 
reign (George IV, A.D. 1830) were highly favor- 
able to the progress of popular instruction, and 
this desirable result was effected by the voluntary 
efforts of the people themselves, unaided by the 
power of Government. In the great work of 
teaching the poor, all. parties and persuasions 
united with the most laudable zeal. The belief 
that universal education could have any injurious 
effect upon the character of the community, was 
entirely exploded, and the results of some inqui- 
ries that were instituted in 1828, by Mr. Brough- 
am, showed that a great progress had been made 
‘since our last notice of this subject ; (George III ;) 
and that at the close of George IV's reign there 
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were few districts in England where the childrep 
of the working classes might not obtain elemen. 
tary instruction. The information obtained was 
far from complete, but there were materials suff. 
cient for drawing up the following comparison of 
the number of children who attended unendoweg 
day schools in 1818 and 1828, in those parishes 
from which returns were obtained.”— Wades Hi 

He proceeds to furnish returns from thirty 
nine counties, presenting the following results. 
Children in attendance in 1218, 50,034; in 1s99. 
105,571. Probably a similar state of facts was 
true of the remaining counties. Hence, while 
population had increased in the ten years at the 
rate of 15 per cent., the number of children jp 
attendance on the unendowed day schools had ip. 
creased 110 per cent. 

We think the statements which the Voice of In. 
dustry and the Harbinger questioned, have been 
sustained. But, what then? Are there no eyj]< 
in owr present form of civilization? Is not a 
higher form attainable? Are the relations of 
Labor and Capital what they ought tobe? Ig 
the condition of the operatives, the laborers, such 
as satisfies the sentiment of Human Brother. 
hood? Will not new arrangements become neces. 
sary, are they not now necessary, to counteract 
the tendencies of labor-saving, capital-accumulo- 
ting machinery, so as to equalize its benefits, and 
prevent its being used by Capital for the oppres. 
sion of Labor? These are questions which we 
have not touched—nor do the statements we have 
attempted to maintain, affect their determination, 
Our argument simply shows that the principle 
of Progress, intellectual and physical, is con- 
stantly at work, under whatever form the social 
organization may appear. 


LABOR—THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Among those who have expressed their alarm 
at the tendency of things in France as respects 
the conditions of labor, and the relations of capi- 

. talists and the employed class, we notice our es- 
teemed contemporary of the “Friends’ Review.” 
of Philadelphia. After speaking of some extray- 
agant and unreasonable demands made by the 
working men of Paris upon the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, the editor says: 

“Among other causes tending to anarchy, is the 
prevalence of ‘community principles’ These 
views, Which even in this country, where honest 
industry seldom fails of its reward, are not with- 
out their advocates, are urged with great vehe- 
mence in France. Assuming that the inequalities 
which exist in the social condition of men are to 
be ascribed to avarice and oppression alone, and 
forgetting that those very differences are the great 
means by which Providence designs to stimulate 
us to the due exercise of our faculties by placing 
before us the rewards of toil, the communists us- 
sail the rights of property, and recklessly urge the 
equal division of lands and profits, with other 
schemes as extravagant as they are destructive of 
the happiness and true elevation of the laboring 
classes. Already one of the railway companies in 
Paris has been obliged to declare that hereafter 
all the laborers in its employ shall, beside their 
regular wages, receive a portion of the profits. A 
meeting of influential individuals has been held, 
in which it is declared that these principles must 
be introduced into all associations for industrial 
purposes. Such views, carried out amidst the fer- 
ment of the public mind in the most excitable 
community in Europe, forebode nothing but evil.” 

We think our friend of the Review has unin- 
tentionally done injustice to those in this country 
and France whom he styles Communists. They 
are not Agrarians or levellers, in the obnoxious 
sense of the term. If we understand them, they 
would level upward, and remove the inequalities 
of the social condition by elevating the depressed 
and trodden-down classes by a more equal distri- 
bution of the rewards of honest labor ; by making 
the interest of capital and labor, of skill and mus- 
cular energy, identical ; by bringing about a state 
of things in which the doing unto others as we 
would they should do to us, shall be the uniform 
law of the social system. Their object is certain- 
ly good and praiseworthy. Whether it can be 
attained, or, if so, whether the Communists have 
discovered the way to its accomplishment, are 
questions which time has yet to solve. For our- 
selves, we rejoice that the solution of the first is 
becoming a necessity of the French Government 
and of agitated Europe. The world has been 
cheated long enough with the idea that Govern- 
ments are instituted chiefly as police regulations to 
keep the people as they are, the feet of one class 
resting on the necks of another. The so-called 
Republics of antiquity, and the more modern one 
of Venice, were scarcely less oppressive to the low- 
er strata of society—the poor, hand-to-mouth toil- 
ers—than the absolute despotisms which preceded 
and succeeded them. Under the feudal system, 
Government existed only for the few; it regarded 
the life of the serf as of less value than the game 
preserve of his master. Under our present sys- 
tem, the protection of property, and not of man, 
is still the great object of Government. Look at 
{reland, where legislative reverence for the sanc- 
tity of the rights of property has overlooked the 
personal rights of humanity, until the whole land 
has become loathsome with dead victims of starva- 
tion. Look at our own country, where our statesmen 
refuse to repeal laws protecting dealers in human 
flesh—lest they shall disturb the sacred rights of 
Trade and Property. Surely all this is not as it 
should be. And does it become us to censure the 
People of France for striving, at this transition 
period of theirs, for something better ? 

We rejoice, then, that the Provisional Govern- 
ment of France have had the wisdom to perceive 
that, in order to make the revolution of any value, 
the Protection or Man must be the first object. 
Failing in this, they might as well call back the 
exiled monarch, even before he has tarried long 
enough in England to get a new beard in the 
place of that shorn off to facilitate his ludicrous 
Hegira. Where the rights and immunities of 
Property are the special object of Governmental 
protection, to the neglect of the rights of Men, it 
matters very little to the millions, whether they 
are ruled by Senate or Kaiser, Constitutional 
King or Provisional Committee. In one of Mo- 
liere’s pieces, a sick man, who has spent his sub- 
stance upon physicians to no purpose, is consoled 
by his medical attendants, on the ground that it 
must be a great satisfaction to die under the hands 
of the regular faculty. Very similar, we think, 
must be the consolation afforded to the poor 
French artisan by the reflection that he is starv- 
ing under a Republican Government. “The day 
of shame is over!” said Lamartine, in one of his 
late addresses to the People. Not the least of 
these shams is the notion that a nominally repub- 
lican form of government necessarily secures the 
freedom and happiness of the People who live un- 
der it. Look at South Carolina. See what a 
base and heartless despotism underlies the smooth 
and plausible superficialities of its republicanism. 

The question forced upon the French Republic 
is one which concerns the age and our common 
humanity. ‘Tremendous consequences hang upon 
its decision. It is one which every generous heart 
raises when looking over the great wilderness of 
human suffering and want and degradation. Can- 
not all this be changed? Is it indeed the design 
of our Heavenly Father that His children should 
prey upon each other like wild beasts; that one 
portion of His great family should riot in luxury, 
at the bitter expense of another? That our 
Traffic should be only another name for Fraud ? 
That the whole commerce between man and man 
should be conducted through the medium of false- 
hood? Is it impossible to make real in practice 
the doctrines of equality and fraternity taught by 
the great. Founder of Christianity? If we answer 
these questions in the affirmative, what 18 left for 
us but to fall into the black despair of those who, 
in the place of a benignant Parent, clothed with na 
attributes of illimitable Love and infinite Pity ? 
see only an inexorable Power, whose Cesta 
dealings with His creatures confound all mora 
distinctions, and make good and evil the same? 

We cannot believe that the “inequadities which 
exist in the social condition of men”—pomP, 
splendor, wasteful extravagance, in sharp contrast 
with squalid poverty, famine, and nakedness— 
are “designed” by our Heavenly Father for the 
good of His creatures. That He overrules their 
evil, and oftentimes, in the alchemy of His Provi- 





dence, transmutes it into a blessing, we canndt 
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doubt. But these inequalities—these monstrous 
contrasts, Which shock and pain us wherever we 
look —are none the less evil, in themselves consid- 
ered. It is nevertheless our duty to labor, as a 
way may be opened, for their removal. We would 
advocate no violent measures; no injustice to any 
class; no unsettling of the rightful tenure of prop- 
erty; no compulsory distribution. We accord 
entirely with the philosophy of Reform indicated 
in these lines of Coleridge’s Wallenstein: 
“Straight forward goes 
The lightning’s path, and straight the fearful path 
Of the cannon ball. Direct it flies, and rapid, 
Shattering that it may reach, and shattering what 
it reaches. 

My son, the road the humun being travels— 
That on which Biessine comes and goes—doth 
Rae the valley’s playful windi 

er’s course u 
ee round the cora-Aeld ane the hill of vines, 
Honoring the holy bounds of property ! 
And thus secure, though late, leads to its end.” 

But in France, at the present time, political and 

social institutions are in a state of fusion, waising 
to be recast in new moulds. Old things have 
passed way; old ideas, old privileges, and monop- 
olies, perished in the same fire which consumed 
the throne of a King. The work of re-construc- 
tion is to be done. Surely, then, it is the part of 
wisdom and humanity to see to it, that so precious 
an opportunity for introducing an order of things 
conformable with the fraternal spirit of Chris- 
tianity, for raising Labor to its rightful position, 
for harmonizing the interest of the individual 
with the interest of the community, for checking 
Crime, by removing as far as may be the pressure 
of temptation, rather than by cruel revenge upon 
the criminal—for realizing, in short, the ideal of 
a Christian Commonwealth—may not be neglect- 
ed by short-sighted selfishness, or shunned by 
timid conservatism. We have great confidence 
in Lamartine and his associates; they feel their 
responsibility, and they appear to be stirring to 
meet it in such a manner as not to disappoint the 
hopes of the millions who look to them for relief 
from burdens too grievous to be borne. Many of 
the demands of the people may be unreasonable 
and impracticable; some of their own theories 
may not be able to abide actual experiment. But 
the sincere desire to make the best of the circum- 
stances in which they are providentially placed, 
seems sufficiently manifest. Our hope is that they 
may be guided by a Wisdom higher than that of 
mere economists and political speculators, and en- 
abled to lay the foundations of the State on the 
simple and beautiful principles of the Gospel of 
Christ, recognising the sanctity of life, the unity 
of the race, and their direct relationship to the 
common Father. Our hopes and wishes for France, 
as for our own country, are comprised in Milton’s 
definition of a true Commonwealth, which, he says, 
“ought to be but as one huge Christian person- 
age, one mighty growth and stature of an honest 
man, as big and compact in virtue as in body ; for 
what are causes and grounds of happiness to a 
single man, the same will be found to a whole 
State.” 

Our friend of the Review need not be told that 
by men of a low standard of morality the faithful 
application of the principles of Quakerism to bu- 
man affairs would be regarded as radical and dis- 
organizing. 

There is no part of the life and writings of the 
excellent John Woolman which more commends 
itself to our heart and judgment than his labors 
and testimonies in behalf of the poor, his sense of 
the encroaching spirit of trade, the unequal rela- 
tions between the laborer and the employer, and 
his earnest efforts to promote an equality in the 
enjoyment of the comforts of life among all classes. 
How faithful, yet, withal, how full of kindness 
were his rebukes of those who, turning away from 
the Light, refused labor its just reward, and 
ground the faces of the peor? How deep and 
entire is his sympathy with over-tasked and ill- 
paid laborers; with wet and ill-provided sailors , 
with poor wretches blaspheming in the mines, be- 
cause oppression had made them mad; with the 
dyers plying their unhealthful trade to minister 
to luxury and pride; with the tenant wearing out 
his life in the service of a hard landlord; and 


fect of this measure upon your slave question in 
America It must, I think, give the cause of free- 
dom a powerful impulse. Some of our London 
papers are doing their best to undervalue the 
Provisional Government and their proceedings, 
and the monetary pressure causes alarm. But if 
the French Republic works well, it will make all 
the thrones of Europe totter.” J.G. W. 





THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


FIRST SESSION. 


Apri 18. 

Senate.—The bill to relieve the judges of the 
Supreme Court of circuit duty for one year, was 
debated at length, and, on the question of its pas- 
sage, lost—yeas 17, nays 23. 

Hovsr.—An_ hour was spent in the reception 
of reports from committees. The report of the 
committee in the case of the contested election 
was then debated till the hour of adjournment. 

Apri 19. 

Senate—The Senate, after disposing of the 

routine business, went into Executive session. 


Hovse—The House decided the Contested 
Election Case, by passing the resolution that D. 
S. Jackson, the sitting member, was not entitled 
to his seat, and rejecting the resolution that 
James Monroe, the contestant, was entitled 
thereto. 

The seat was accordingly vacated. 

Apri 20. 

Senate.—Mr. Hale introduced a bill making 
the corporations of the District liable for dam- 
ages done by mob violence within their limits. 
A warm and personal debate sprung up on the 
motion to receive, one-half of which we give on 
our first page. At a late hour, the Senate, with- 
out taking any question, adjourned over till Mon- 
day. 

Hovsr.—Mr. Palfrey rose to a question of per- 
sonal privilege of a member of this House. He 
wished to present the question to the House in 
the form of a resolution. Could that resolution, 
he would respectfully ask of the Chair, be read 
from the Clerk’s desk, or must he himself read it 
from his seat? 

The Speaker. If the gentleman rises to a ques- 
tion of privilege, he may state it in any form he 
sees fit, in order that the Chair may decide 
whether or not it is such a question. 

Mr. Palfrey. Then I submit it in the form of 
the following preamble and resolve. 

A voice. Can that be done ? 

The Speaker. It depends entirely upon what 
it is. 

Mr. Palfrey then read the paper which he held 
in his hand, as follows: 

Whereas common report has represented to 
members of this House that a lawless mob has 
assembled within the District of Columbia on 
each of the two nights last past, and has commit- 
ted acts of violence, setting at defiance the laws 
and constituted authorities of the United States, 
and menacing individuals of this body and other 
persons residing in this city: Therefore, 
Resolved, That a select committee of five mem- 
bers be appointed to inquire into the facts above 
referred to; and to report the facts, with their 
opinion whether any legislation is necessary org 
expedient in the premises; and that they fur- 
ther have leave to sit during the sessions of the 
House. 

The Speaker. The Chair knows no authority 
for deciding that*to be a question of privilege. 

Mr. Palfrey. Do I understand the Chair, then, 
to rule that a question relating to the protection 
of the personal safety of a member of this House 
is not necessarily a question of privilege ? 

The Speaker. The Chair does not understand 
that a member of this House is at all alluded to 
inthe resolution. 

Mr. Palfrey. I will read it again, if you please. 
[He accordingly read the latter part of the pre- 
amble.] 

The Speaker. The Chair did not hear that 
part of the preamble. The Chair is disposed to 
think, if the liberty, or safety, or life of any in- 
dividual member of this House has been menaced 
from any quarter, it is a question of privilege. 





with the slave sighing over his unrequited toil ? 
What a significance there was in his vision of 
the “dull gloomy mass” which appeared before 
him, darkening half the heavens, and which he 
was told was “human beings in as great misery 
as they could be and live; and he was mixed with 
them, and henceforth he might not consider him- 
self a distinct or separate being?” 


Now, while we have reason to fear that many 
of the men upon whom the responsibility of the 
French Government rests have never passed 
through the deep spiritual baptism which prepar- 
ed the humble philanthropist above alluded to 
for his work of love ; while we see much to excite 
our apprehensions in the extravagant expecta- 
tions of the People, relying too much upon the 
amelioration of outward circumstances, and too 
little upon that inward purification of soul, with- 
out which there can be no true happiness—we 
still reverently recognise in their aims and pur- 
poses the influence of that Divine Spirit which, 
in all ages, has prompted and promoted the ref- 
ormation of abuses in human society, and which 
Will continue to turn and overturn until the Right 
is everywhere established, and the will of God is 
done on Earth as in Heaven. J.G. W. 





For the National Era. 

“It is the Lord! let him do what seemeth good!” 
It is the Lord! it is the Lord! 
What comfort springs from His dear word, 
To sooth the pains, the cares, the strife, 
Which dreg the cup of mortal life. 
When tossing on the couch of pain, 
We seek for balmy rest in vain ; 
When overwhelmed with anxious care, 
“ Fate seems her saddest robe to wear ;” 
When sinful men, in darksome strife, 
Conspire against our peace or life, 
Oh! is it not our high reward 
To know, to feel, that ’tis the Lord? 


It is the Lord! it is the Lord 
Who bounteous spreads our daily board ; 
He, with his own omniscient eye, 
Is to our souls forever nigh ; 
His arm sustains us day by day, 
And leads us back, howe’er we stray ; 
His power preserves our fleeting breath, 
And turns aside the darts of death. 
Through his atonement on the tree, 
We gain a blest eternity 
Where we shall join with sweet accord, 
Forever singing, ‘tis the Lord! 

Viator. 





PEACE WITH FRANCE. 


A deputation of the friends of international 
peace, appointed by a large public meeting in 
London, to present an address to the French Pro- 
visional Government, consisting of George W. 
Alexander and Joseph Sturge, of the Society of 
Friends, Edward Miall, editor of the Non-Con- 
formist, and two other gentlemen, have recently 
visited Paris, and had an interview with Lamar- 
tine and other members of the Government. In 
reply to the address, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs fully accorded with its pacific sentiments, 
and suggests the idea of an honorable alliance be- 
tween England and France, to ingure the harmo- 
ny of the continent, and Prevent the effusion of 
blood. On the subject of slavery, the Minister 
expressed himself as follows: 

“We should have considered that 
ed a selfish and guilty liberty for ported as roan 
We monopolized its blessings. We accordingly 
hastened to proclaim the freedom of all our breth- 
ren, and we congratulate ourselves on being, in 
that respect, in accord with the noble sentiments 
of England, which has so long emancipated the 

k race in her colonies. [Applause.] The mo- 
ment the National Assembly shall meet, it will 
Proclaim the principles we ourselves proclaimed 
the day after our glorious revolution. One ques- 
tion only remains to be decided, which is, the in- 
demnity to be paid to the colonista.” 

Joseph Sturge, one of the deputation, under 
Aste of the 17th of the 3d mo., writes us as fol-. 
lows: From Lamartine’s reply, as well as from 
pan interview which George W. Alexander 

Po confidence in the fall determination of 





Provisional Government to abolish slavery 


A long debate took place on a point of order. 
Mr. Brodhead, of Pennsylvania, appealed from 
the decision of the Chair—but many members, 
especially from the South, manifesting a disposi- 
tion to come directly to the question, the appeal, 
on motion of Mr. Bayly, was laid on the table. 
The question then was on the preamble and reso- 
lution of Mr. Palfrey. 


Mr. Venable obtained the floor. It was with 
extreme and deep reluctance, he said, that he felt 
himself compelled to approach the discussion of 
the question which had been thrown before them 
to-day. H@saw the South persecuted, taunted, 
harassed, held up to odium to the world—contin- 
ually held up—until he had received from his own 
district and section of country urgent appeals. 
Are we to be made odious, are our institutions 
continually to be dragged before the public, by 
the fanatic and the hypocrite to taunt and sneer 
at, and are our dearest rights to be abandoned by 
those who represent us? Is there no man from 
the South who will stand up and say to them 
what should be said? Yes; in his humble way 
he would vindicate the rights and maintain the 
cause of those who had sent him here; and he 
would never fail to rebuke fanaticisms and de- 
nounce hypocrisy, in the man, and in those who 
acted with him, who said he wanted to keep 
the knife of the slave near his master’s throat ; 
and that, when the slave flees to Ohio, and there 
slays his master in attempting to reclaim him, he 
would call him a clever fellow; and that there 
was no law there to punish him. It was a libel 
upon the institutions of that State. He had ex- 
amined the laws of Ohio, and he found, that if a 
man did a lawful act, and another killed him when 
engaged in it, they called him a murderer. The 
Constitution of the United States provided for 
the reclaiming of fugitive slaves, and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States had decided 
that that clause of the Constitution so far exe- 
cuted itself as that the master or his agent had 
the right to pursue his slave and retake him. If, 
then, the slave killed him, he killed him doing a 
lawfal act. 

He had heard that a member of this House had 
volunteered his services—had gone to the jail for 
the purpose of throwing the weight of his char- 
acter, and influence, and talents, in defence of 
men who had plundered the owners in the Dis- 
trict of their slaves, and were caught with the 
negroes in their possession ! j 

Mr. Giddings asked to be permitied to explain, 
and, the floor being yielded, said, if the gentle- 
man alluded to him, he would say unhesitatingly— 
it was due to the gentleman from North Carolina 
that he should say to him, and the House, and 
the country, most distinctly, that he did visit 
the prison yesterday. He did go in the character 
of a man, as well as a member of this House ; he 
said to the keeper of the prison, who, so far as he 
knew, behaved entirely gentlemanly, that he came 
there to say to those men who were incarcerated 
under this charge, that they should have counsel 
provided for them. The keeper of the prison heard 
every word he uttered—that he had brought with 
him a gentleman who would serve as their counsel ; 
that he did it for the purpose of protecting their 
legal rights, so that upon their trial they might 
ne the aghy - the a range out to them = 
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pose, and from his own promptings of humanity, 
he had visited them to give them this informa- 
tion. Now let 2 ay opp say what they please. 

Mr. Gayle. Was the gentleman’s object to re- 
ward these men and approve their course? 
was it mere benevolence, 
not defend themselves ? 

Mr. Giddi was glad that the gentleman 
from Alabama put to him that question. He 
had gone there to say to those men that no mob 
violence should take their lives; that his influ- 
ence, and the aid of counsel, and the law, should 
save them from a barbarous mob. He had 
there from the promptings of humanity ; he had 
never seen or heard of them, or known anything 
of them, before. 

Mr. ell (the floor being yielded) desired 
to ask the eman from Ohio two questions, 
and that the would give him, as far as 
heshould find it convenient, a categorical answer: 
the first was, whether he ed those slaves, who 
had lately made an attempt to escape from their 
—— in the District of Columbia, in that at- 
ue G ing the Have 
rieenae tein te rte 
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universe. He held, as did ‘our fathers in 1776, 
that all men are born equal, and that to protect 
their rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 

piness, Governments are framed among men. 
Now, believing that mankind, as they came from 
God, were equal, he had ever been taught by his 
fathers—and here he would say to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Venable] that he (Mr, 
G.) boasted not that his fathers fought for liberty. 

hy did not the gentleman himself fight for it ? 
Before he assailed him, (Mr. G.,) let him put him- 
self rectus in curtia—— 

Mr. Houston, of Delaware, rose to a point of 
order. 

Mr. Giddings begged not to be interrupted un- 
til he had finished the answer to the gentleman’s 
question. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Ohio will 
give way ; the gentleman from Delaware rises to 
a point of order. ee 

Mr. Houston stated his point to be, whether, 
upon a preamble and resolution stating that a 
member of this House had been menaced by per- 
sons out of this House, for his participation, or 
alleged participation, in certain civil and criminal 
transactions, it was competent for his friend from 
Tennessee to put the question to the gentleman 
from Ohio, whether he justified this act? 

Mr. Giddings. 1 take no exception to the ques- 
tion. 

The Speaker replied to Mr. Houston, that the 
gentleman from Ohio was not obliged to answer 
any question, but that, in the wide range allowed 
to the debate, it was certainly competent for the 
gentleman from Tennessee to put the question, 
and for the gentleman from Ohio to answer it, if 
he pleased. 

Mr. Giddings (resuming) remarked that he saw 
gentlemen from the South were excited on the sub- 
ject, and he might become excited. But it was a 
beautiful question ; and if the doughfaces would 
only not interfere they would have a fine fight. 

He was stating his views (he continued) on the 
rights of humanity, and he said to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, that he held precisely with the 
fathers of 1776, to whom he had alluded. He held 
to the principle for which the gentleman’s fathers 
and his contended at Bunker Hill and York- 
town; he held to the principle on which this 
Government was based for its support — that 
man was free and equal; and that he who at- 
tempted to interfere between his God and him- 
self, to interfere with his God-given rights, did it 
at his peril. He held that he who stepped be- 
tween him and his God, and attempted either to 
rob him of his life or liberty, did it at his peril; 
and so far as God and nature had bestowed on 
him the power, he should not do it. He held that 
every human being who came into the world and 
breathed the air God had created, came into it 
with this right ; and he who attempted to inter- 
fere with it, did so at his peril. He held that 
there never was a more just and righteous retri- 
bution than was inflicted upon the Africans, in 
1804, when Decatur and Somers went there, and 
when these men who enslaved their fellow-men 
were made themselves to bite the dust. There 
never was a more glorious cause to fight for; nor 
would he ask for a more glorious death than to 
die in just such a cause. He held that it was 
right ; and he held that any man, when he en- 
slaved his fellow-man—when the hand of power 
was brought to bear on his God-given rights—his 
“inalienable rights,” (to use the words of our 
fathers,) had the right to defend that liberty; and, 
to come down to the gentleman’s specific ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. Haskell. I am very glad to hear you reach it. 
Mr. Giddings, (continuing his sentence.) I say 
that the slaves of this District, when they felt the 
hand of oppression bearing on them, possessed 
before the universal world and before God him- 
self the right to free themselves by any means 
God has put into the power 
Mr. Haskell. The gentleman has answered that 
question. I am satisfied. 

Mr. Giddings, (retaining the floor.) I am not. 
I want to finish my answer. 

Mr. Haskell. Inasmuch as the gentleman has 





justified this attempt of these slaves to escape from 


their rightful owners, I call on him to know 
whether he justifies the thieves who stole them? 
Mr. Giddings. I do not know that there were 
any thieves. 

Mr. Haskell. The men, then, the individuals, 
the parties who were engaged in this kidnapping ? 
Mr. Giddings. I say, unhesitatingly, where 
laws are in force, where legal constitutional laws 
of the land enforce penalties on such actions, they 
are to be obeyed. I am not permitted to inter- 
fere with the rights of the people of this Dis- 
trict, because I owe allegiance to my Government, 
and he who interferes, does it at his peril. There 
can be no difference between the gentleman and 
myself on that subject. 

Mr. Haskell. Then do I understand the gentle- 
man to justify these men ? 

Mr. Giddings. I say that those who did it, did 
it at their peril. 

Mr. Haskell. Does the gentleman condemn these 
individuals ? 

My. Giddings. | say, unquestionably, if they 
did it, they violated the law. 

Mr. Haskell. Does the gentleman consider it 
a violation of law? 

Mr. Giddings. Unquestionably, if they aided 
slaves in escaping. I am not very conversant 
with the laws of this District, though I have had 
occasion to look into them some—I understand it 
is a penal act in this District. Now, it is wrong 
to violate this law, because in entering society we 
bind ourselves to keep the laws which are consti- 
tutionally enacted. There is a legal crime—— 

Mr. Haskell. Was there any moral crime? 

Mr. Giddings. I do not believe there is the 
least moral crime on earth in maintaining the 
rights God has given me. 

Mr. Venable interfered, and claimed the floor. 

The Speaker stated that the gentleman from 
North Carolina was entitled to the fleor. 

Mr. Giddings declined to yield, as the floor 
had been given him for explanation, until he had 
concluded. 

The Speaker reminded the gentleman from 
Ohio that the floor was only given him by con. 
sent of the gentleman from North Carolina, who 
now claimed his right to it. 

Mr. Giddings yielded. 

Mr. Toombs next addressed the House, after 
which it adjourned. 


Apri 21. 
Senate did not sit. 


Hovse.—Having no room for the whole of the 
report of proceedings in the House, we copy from 
the Baltimore Sunan excellent abstract. 

Immediately after the readng of the journal, ex- 
planations were made, by Messrs. Inge and Toombs, 
as. to portions of their remarks yesterday, as pub- 
lished in the Intelligencer of this morning, stated 
by them to be incorrectly reported. 

The House then resumed the consideration of 
the “question of privilege” debated yesterday, 
being the resolution offered yesterday by Mr. 
Palfrey, and of the amendments proposed by Mr. 
Venable, increasing the number of the committee to 
nine, to be elected by ballot, and instructing the 
committee to extend their investigations so as to 
“inquire and report whether any member or 
members of this House were instrumental in pro- 
curing the slaves, who were recently decoyed 
from their owners, in this District, to leave their 
owners; and whether the said members of this 
House have not been guilty of felony, in attempt- 
ing, or aiding in an attempt, to kidnap slaves.” 

Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, being entitled to 
the floor, addressed the House in opposition to 
the resolutions. He said that it must be evident 
to all, that the object intended to be accomplished 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts was not 
protection from the violence of a mob, but a dis- 
cussion on this floor of the question of slavery. 
As to the amendment proposed, it had been dis- 
tinetly denied, both by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts and the gentleman from Ohio, that 
they had in any way participated in the event re- 
ferred to. : 

And he was induced fully to believe these as- 
severations. He insisted that inquiry should not 
be pushed, which could result in no benefit to 

one. He referred to the remarks of Mr. 
Giddings, that the persons who aided in the es- 
cape of the slaves from this District had commit- 
ted no moral wrong, which again called up 

Mr. Giddings, who explained, that had he yes- 
terday been permitted, by the gentleman [Mr. 
Venable] who had yielded him the floor, to finish 
his remarks in reply to the inquiry of Mr. Has- 
kell, he should have said that he believed no man 
committed a moral wrong in aiding others to ob- 
tain their freedom, where they did so without a 
resort to falsehood and duplicity ; but, in zegaed to 
the facts of the particular case referred to, he had 
no personal knowledge, and therefore would ex- 
prees no opinion. 

Mr. Stanton proceeded, and referred to the 
mischief which igeelirmty of pao a 
were calculated to not only to the coun- 
try, but to the cause in which they professed to 
be . He concluded with the remark, that 


when the negroes of this country shall become 
qualified for self: gsi, male arena 
not arrived—it would be as impossible to re- 
Reade wc bh them in bondage as it was to re- 
strain or e the enslaved millions of Europe. 

_ Mr. Thom of Kentucky, also opposed the 
resolutions. ere was nothing before them to 














of any member, and when this House had passed 
no laws, and established no rules, defining ex- 
plicitly what shall be considered the privileges of 
members, other than those laid down in the Con- 
stitution, it would he an act of tyranny, of usurpa- 
tion, toward the citizens of this District, on the 
mere allegation of a member, based upon “ com- 
mon rumor,” to institute an investigation like the 
present. He confined his remarks principally to 
the “ question of privilege,” expressing his inten- 
tion, at a future day, to give his views in full on 
the subject of slavery. He expressed, however. 
in strong terms, his condemnation of those who, 
influenced by the “madness of philanthropy,” in- 
terfere with the rights of the slaveholder. 

Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, went at length into a 
detail of the acts and events connected with the 
question of slavery, both in Europe and in this 
country, from 1800 down to the period of the abo- 
lition of slavery in England; and With the agita- 
tion of the subject since, in and out of Congress. 

He examined also the sentiments and doctrines 
of the Abolitionists, as published in their news- 
papers and pamphlets, and commented with se- 
verity upon the interference of citizens of the non- 
slaveholding States with the institutions of the 
South—the rights guarantied to them by the Con- 
stitution—the efforts to excite among their slave 
population insubordination and insurrection. Mr. 
Bayly was proceeding to comment upon the re- 
marks (as reported) made yesterday by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, as well as on other occasions, 
when 

Mr. Giddings said, that if the gentleman refer- 
red to him, he was entirely mistaken. He had 
made no such expressions as the gentleman at- 
tributed to him. 

Mr. Bayly insisted that he had correctly stated 
the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio; that 
they were so understood not only by himself, but 
by many other members, and was proceeding to 
speak of the course of the gentleman, “who de- 
rived his consequence and his eight dollars a day 
by the promulgation, on this floor, of his detest- 
able doctrines,” when 

The Speaker called him to order, his remarks 
being personal. 

Mr. Bayly said the Speaker would do him the 
justice to believe that, if he had been at all per- 
sonal, he had been thereto provoked by the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Root called for the reading of the resolu- 
tion and amendments. Having been read accord- 
ingly, he said that no one could have known 
the character of the resolutions from the debate 
which had taken place—a debate in which slavery, 
the public press, and almost every other topic, had 
been introduced. 

He did not appear to think that the allegations 
in the resolution of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts were sufficiently explicit, but was in fa- 
vor, nevertheless, of going into the inquiry—of 
sending the case to acommittee for investigation. 

Mr. Palfrey rose and asked permission to read 
a paper which he held in his hand, which he inti- 
mated would show that menaces had been made. 

Mr. Root declined yielding the floor until he 
had concluded. 

Several voices. “Let us have the paper”’—“Let 
it be read.” 

Mr. Root still declined yielding the floor. Gen- 
tlemen must listen to him now, or amuse them- 
selves in some other way. He said, however, that 
it was within his own knowledge that threats and 
menaces had been made towards a member of this 
body. He proceeded to comment upon the charge 
of interference by the non-slaveholding States 
with the institutions of the South. Did any gen- 
tleman believe that any member on that floor 
would endeavor to induce slaves to leave their 
masters ? 

Mr. Rhett did not-knowthat gentlemen on that 
floor would, but he did know that a former mem- 
ber from the State of New York had done so. 

Mr. Root. If that gentleman is above ground, 
then he must settle it with the member from South 
Carolina. If he is now on this floor, I will give 
way for him to reply. 

Mr. Rhett replied, that he was not here, as he 
had already stated. 

Mr. Root proceeded. He had nothing then to 
do with it; though he was ready to admit there 
had been some hard cases on this floor before this 
session. 

He was opposed to all mobs. He had never 
known of but one which had accomplished any 
good, and that was the one which threw the tea 
overboard in Boston harbor. But that was a reg- 
ularly constituted mob, who had prayers before 
they went into the work, and when it was accom- 
plished voted to give three cheers unanimously. 

When Mr. Root had apparently concluded, 
several members endeavored to obtain the floor, 
but Mr. R. exclaimed, “ No—no—I have not yet 
done; I now yield the floor to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to make his explanation”” [Great 
laughter.} 

Mr. Palfrey said that he thanked the gentleman 
from Ohio, but he had already, by his own re- 
merks, rendered any explanation from him unne- 
cessary. He, however, proceeded to state, that 
he was yesterday about to move an amendment to 
the preamble and resolution which he had sub- 
mitted, when he was prevented by the amendment 
of the gentleman from North Carolina, [| Mr. Ven- 
able.| The amendment which he (Mr. P.) had in- 
tended to offer was as follows : 

Strike out all after the word “ whereas,” and 
insert “the following statement is made, viz: 

“JT, J. R. Giddings, a member of the House of 
Representatives. state that, during yesterday, 1 
heard, from various respectable persons, that in 
the mob of Tuesday night my name was mention- 
ed and my person threatened by individuals as- 
sembled ; that my lodgings were inquired for, and 
advice that I should be lynched given by those 
engaged in the mob; that friends who heard this 
represented that I should be in danger if found 
by those engaged, and I was advised to arm my- 
self to protect my person. 

“That during the forenoon of yesterday I vis- 
ited the jail of this District. I was not acquaint- 
ed with the keeper, and when I arrived I announc- 
ed to bim my name, and that I was a member of 
this body. 

“That I further said to him that I wished to 
see the persons confined there on a charge of car- 
rying away slaves from this District. I told him 
that I wished to say to them that they should 
have the benefit of counsel and a legal trial, and 
their rights would be protected; and desired 
him to be present. He went with me to the pas- 
sage which leads to the cells. 

“While conversing with those men in the pres- 
ence of the keeper, a mob came to the iron gate 
at the head of the stairway, and demanded that I 
should leave forthwith. The keeper informed 
them that he would not open the gate until they 
left. I was then told that my life was in danger 
unless I left the building immediately. This I 
refused to do. The keeper assured them he 
would not open the door until they retired. 

“T was further informed that the mob had com- 
pelled the guard to deliver up the key to them, 
and in this way they had opened the gate, and by 
that means obtained access to the passage at the 
head of the stairs. 

“ After the had left the stairs and entered 
the lower passage, the keeper and myself, and the 
Hon. E. S. Hamlin, who had visited the jail as 
attorney for the prisoners with me, came down to 
the lower gate, in front of which the mob was 
assembled. He opened the gate, and I walked 
out. ~ 

“ This morning I have been informed by a gen- 
tleman who is a stranger to me, but who says he 
was present, and heard the proposition made by 
individuals to lay violent hands upon me as [ 
came out of the prison, one of whom he informs 
me was a Mr. Slater, a slave-dealer from Balti- 
more, whom he states to have been active in in- 
stigating the others to acts of violence. A 

“This day 1 have been informed by various 
individuals, that during the mob of last night my 
lodgings were inquired for, and my person 
threatened with violence and lynching. 

“T further state, that I have no doubt of the 
accuracy of these statements to which I have re- 
ferred. : : 

“ Therefore, resolved,” &c., 28 in resolution 
above given. 

After a few remarks from Mr. Bayly, Mr. 
Wick obtained the floor, and expressed a wish to 
address the House, but he desired to do so calm- 
ly, and after mature reflection. He therefore 
moved that the House adjourn. + , 

A member moved to amend by adding “to 
Me he 1 further to amend by strik 

r. Bayly proposed: furthe! y Strik- 
ing ont haday. and inserting Tuesday, as, he 

d, the meeting on Monday (to sympathize with 
France) would prevent the transaction of any 
business by the House. After some conversation, 
however, he withdrew his amendment, and the 
House adjourned to Monday. 


Aprit 24. 

Senatr.—Mr. Borland, appointed Senator in 
the place of Mr. Sevier, appeared, and took his 
seat. Little business was done, and the Senate 
adjourned, having received an invitation to at- 
tend the celebration of the French Revolution. 

Hovsr.—No business was done. Motions to 
suspend the rules were made and lost, and the 
House adjourned, on account of the celebration 
of the French Revolution. 

Aprit 25. 

Senate.—An éffort was made to take ap Mr 
Hale’s bill to suppress riots, &c., but it failed. 
The Senate then proceeded to the discussion of 
the bill relating to the California claims. 

Hovse.—The question of privilege coming up, 


Mr. Wick, of Indiana, read o speech from the 





| Clerk’s desk, digoussing the slavery question at 





large ; and he was followed by Mr. Giddings, who 
occupied his hour on the sameysubject. On mo- 
tion of A. G. Brown, of Mississippi, the whole 
subject was then laid upon the table. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and took 
up the bill to amend.the act to raise for a time an 
additional military force. 





From the New York Journal of Commerce, April 21, 


LATE AND IMPORTANT FROM EUROPE. 
ARRIVAL OF THE SARAH SANDS. 


The steam-propeller Sarah Sands, Captain 
Thompson, has just arrived from Liverpool, bring- 
ing London papers to Sunday, the 2d inst., and 
Liverpeol to the 3d. 

ENGLAND. 

A great metropolitan Chartist meeting was to 
have been held on the day the Sarah Sands sail- 
ed, on Kennington Common. Petitions for the 
charter were to be adopted, and the meeting was 
to repair, en masse, to Westminster, and present 
them'to the Houses of Parliament—to re-assem- 
ble on Tuesday, and go in procession to ask the 
Parliament for an answer. 

TRELAND, 

The Dublin correspondent of the Times says: 
“T can state as a positive fact, that the Confed- 
erates now meet nightly in their club rooms for 
the purpose of being drilled ; and that, under the 
hands of practiced teachers, they are taught to 
march in time, form sections, close and open col- 
umns, &c.; and, further, that the ‘rifle clubs’ are 
in full operation. 

“One thing is certain, and the fact cannot be 
concealed—treason, open and secret, is abroad; 
discontent and disaffection reign in every peas- 
ant’s bosom ; and a spark will ignite the rebellious 
voleano, upon which this unfortunate country 
rocks to and fro. 

“ The fact that pikes are being manufactured in 
great numbers, both in the néighboring counties 
of Meath and Kildare, is now no longer unknown 
to the public.” 

FRANCE. 

The Moniteur; of Monday, contains a decree of 
the Government, postponing the general election 
of the representatives of the people to Sunday, 
the 23d of April. The National Assembly is to 
meet on the 4th of May next. 

In consequence of the recent events in Austria 
and Prussia, the Committee on National Defence 
has decided that there is no necessity to incur any 
expense for defensive purposes. 

The intelligence from Lyons is important. The 
Courrier de Lyons says that the workmen in that 
city were in revolt. M. Arago, the Commissary 
of the Government, had sent to Paris for orders, 
and had expressed his determination to carry them 
into execution to the last extremity. 

A deputation of Italians, headed by M. Maz- 
zini, had an interview with M. Lamartine on 
Tuesday. In the course of his reply to them, M. 
Lamartine observed, “France desires no other 
conquests than the pacific conquest of the normal 
mind—no ambition but for idea. We are now 
reasonable and generous enough to correct even 
our vain idea of glory.” 

The Moniteur announces the successful media- 
tion of the Committee of the Government, pre- 
sided over by M. Louis Blanc, between the work- 
men and the proprietors of several large machine 
factories. 

It was rumored in Paris, on Wednesday, that a 
French army was about to be formed on the Rhine, 
and that 40,000 of the troops in Algeria would be 
recalled to form part of it. Another army of 30,000 
was to be formed at Dijon. 

The Government has given orders for the im- 
mediate assembly of a camp of from 30,000 to 
35,000 men between Viennaand Grenoble. “This 
measure,” says the Union, “has, no doubt, been 
caused by the intelligence received from Italy.” 
Napoleon Bonaparte, son of Jerome, bids fair 
for the representation of Corsica. In his address, 
he quotes the words of his uncle, who, from St. 
Helena, prophesied that, before fifty years, Eu- 
rope would be republican or Cossack. 

The Provisional Government, having discover- 
ed a plot among the ezaltes of the clubs for the 
arrest of Lamartine and Garnier Pages, have de- 
termined to organize a civic guard of 1,500 men 
for the protectiun of the Government. 

A decree of the Government modifies the law of 
libel, and enacts that henceforward no officer of 
the Government can prosecute a journalist for 
criticising his public conduct. 

Joseph Henry, the man who some time ago fir- 
ed on Louis Philippe, is said to have been restor- 
ed to liberty. 

By decree, dated the 28th, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment decides that all the ordinances conferring 
appointments, &c., which appeared in the Moni- 
teur of the 22d, 23d, and 24th of February, “dur- 
ing the course of the glorious insurrection which 
delivered France from a corrupting Government, 
and founded the Republic,” are annulled. 
They have also issued a decree for the naturali- 
2 ation of foreigners who are desirous of becoming 
French citizens. % 
Proclamations have been published by the Pro- 
visional Government to the army and to the peo- 
ple, exhorting to order, and forbidding proces- 
sions and the firing of muskets in the streets. 
The persons who, during the revolution, wan- 
tonly destroyed the railway bridge at Asineres, 
have been convicted and sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment, varying from one to five 
years. 

PRUSSIA. 
All continues tranquil at Berlin, and the pop- 
ularity of the King is increasing. The Berlinische 
Zeitung says that the King has taken a large num- 
ber of those of the citizens who were wounded in 
the combat of liberation on the 18th ultimo, in his 
palace, and the apartments of the Duchess of 
Mecklenburg, where every attention is paid to 
their comfort. The attempts to establish a repub- 
lic in Prussia have all signally failed. The feel- 
ing in favor of re-establishing the nationality of 
the Poles is everywhere increasing. The Poles 
are on guard with the burghers of Berlin. The 
King openly recognised them, and it is every- 
where understood that the desire in Prussia is to 


tween Germany and Russia. 
The Prussian State Gazette, of the 26th ult., 
publishes the following: 


“ A deputation from Posen, headed by the 
Archbishop Von Przyluski, has petitioned the 
King to allow a national reorganization of the 
Grand Duchy of Posen to develop itself immedi- 
ately, but in a quiet and legal manner, under his 
Majesty’s protection. The deputation gave their 
advice as to the proper means for accomplishing 
this end; and further petitioned that a provision- 
al commission should be formed, consisting of men 
who enjoyed the public confidence. His Majesty 
was pleased to accede to the wishes of the deputa- 
tion.” 

A Berlin journal of the 27th states that, on 
news being received that a provisional govern- 
ment had been formed at Kiel, to resist an attack 
of the Danish troops, the Prussian Government 
gave order to different detachments of troops to 
proceed rapidly to the frontier, in order to pre- 
vent a violation of the territory of the German 
nation. ¢ 

The Prussian State Gazette, of the 29th ult., 
informs its readers that the Duke of Brunswick 
had publicly declared his adhesion to the King of 
Prussia’s leadership of Germany. The Duke 
caused the King of Prussia’s proclamation “ To 
his people and to Germany” to be distributed to 
the public, with a note of the Brunswick ministry 
prizited at the end of the copies, stating that the 
Ducal Government will meet all the propositions 
of the Prussian Government. 

The rumored abdication of the King of Bavya- 
ria, in favor of his son, is confirmed. 

he Chambers were opened at Munich on tthe 
22d by the new King, Maximilian. In his speech 
from the throne, he proclaimed as the motto of 
Bavaria, “Liberty and Law;” and promised to 
submit to the States of the kingdom various re- 
forms, as the abolition of lotteries, responsibility 
“of ministers, liberty of the press, election for the 
Chamber of Deputies, speedy arrangements for 
the representation of the Palatinate, abolition of 
ground rents, projection of a new local code, and 
@ reorganization of the courts of justice. 

: AUSTRIA. 

Advices from Vienna, of the 2ist oe 
that all was tranquil, and the news of the Empe- 
ror’s concessions had excited great joy in the pro- 
vinces. Proclamation had been issued, ord 
the authorities to maintain the existing laws, 
the people to obey them. On the 21st, the Em- 
peror published an amnesty for all political of- 
fences. Foreigners who had been guilty of such 
offences were to be expelled the territories. The 
Weiter Zeitung, of the 25th March, acknow- 
ledges an address of the Engiish residents of Vi- 
enna to the people - Austria, and says sae 
address has made a deep impression upon n- 
habitants of the capital, and that it has tended to 
strengthen the sympathies which the Austrians 
have ever felt for the generous British nation, 
“the first-born of freedom among the great Euro- 
pean nations.” ‘ 

In Hungary the concessions made by the Em- 

were just in time to prevent the proclama- 
tion of a republic. 
RUSSIA, GERMANY, AND POLAND. _ 


Austria and Prussia cer nat tranquil, but 
there appears every pi of a war between 
United Garant? LV Rees Poland being the 
battle-field. e great object of the Germans is 
to interpose an independent nation between them- 
selves and Russia, and this object is distinctly 
avowed in the following article which appears in 





interpose the Poles as an independent nation be- |, 











our position towards foreign States, nothing is 
more certain than that we shall shortly bein open 
war with Russia. One month hence, at the latest, 
we must be in the field. The will of the German 
people has pronounced itself in favor of the re-es- 
tablishment of Poland. Prussia will have to give 
up a portion of her territory to attain the great 
object, an intermediate kingdom between Germa- 
ny and Russia. This movement has already 
commenced. A provisional committee has alread 
been formed at Posen, for the regeneration of Po- 
land, with the sanction of the Prussian authorities. 
If Prussia makes a sacrifice of territory, it must 
be understood that shé does so with a certainty of 
attaining the desired object. Posen must not be 
given up, with a chance of its falling into the 
hands of Russia. Prussia and. Germany cannot 
remain strangers to the Russian-Polish war. The 
words in the Royal proclamation of the 2ist of 
March, recommending a federate army and an ar- 
my of neutrality, are equivalent to a call to 
arms. 


The army of the Caucasus is to be diminished, 
and has received strict orders to confine itself to 
the defensive. Schamyl has established a regular 
estafette service with Constantinople, in order to 
obtain the earliest intelligence of what passes in 
Europe. His intention is to assume the offensive 
as soon as hostilities shall have commenced in 
Poland. It must not be forgotten that there are 
from 60,000 to 80,000 Poles in the Caucasus. The 
state of southern Russia is very uneasy. The 
Cossacks are greatly irritated by the harshness 
with which the Czar has treated them. The pro- 
vince of Kusan, situated between the White Bes, 
the Ural Mountains, and the Wolga, is in a state 
of great excitement. The four millions of Tar- 
tars who inhabit it are eagerly expecting an op- 
portunity gf throwing off the iron yoke of the 
Emperor. is province supplies Russia with 
her wealth; it is here are her funds—the mines 
of platina, of gold, copper, and of iron—and here 
are the forests which furnish the finest timbers. 

The accounts from Poland have been contra- 
dictory. Statements have appeare’ that Cracow 
and Warsaw are both in open insurrection. The 
inhabitants of Warsaw are said to have risen ex 
masse, and murdered hundreds of the Russians. 

Advices have arrived from Lemberg, (Gallicia,) 
of the date of the 22d March, which announce 
that a great popular demonstration took place 
there on the 19th. The people demanded a con- 
stitution, the liberty of the press, a general am- 
nesty, the national guard, the adoption of the Po- 
lish language, and that the Emperor of Austria 
should take the title of King of Poland. Count 
Stadion undertook to transmit these demands to 
the Emperor. 

On the 22d, a courier from Vienna brought the 
reply of the Emperor. T'wo hours after, the stu- 
dents, the pupils of the School of Arts and Man- 
ufactures, followed by an immense crowd, went 
to the Governor’s palace. The Count Stadion 
read from the balcony the answer of the Emperor, 
which is in substance as follows: 


“1. Arms shall be distributed to the people, on 
condition that they shall only use them against the 
enemies of the country. 2. The Emperor to be 
proclaimed ‘King of Poland’ 3. Political and 
civil equality to be decreed; the Germans and 
Jews to be considered as natives.” 


ITALY. 

The Gazette di Roma, of the 14th ultimo, pub- 
lishes a proclamation of the Pope, exhorting the 
sons and subjects of the Pontiff to respect the 
rights of kings. They are to “respect religion, 
and never to provoke the terrible anathema of an 
indignant God, who would assuredly fulminate 
his sacred vengeance against the assailants of his 
anointed.” 

It appears that the rising is general through- 
out the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, and that 
everywhere the Austrian troops have been re- 
pulsed. 

According tothe Turin journals of the 22d, the 
fighting between the people of Milan and the 
Austrian troops had continued during the days 
of the 19th, 20th, and 2ist. The people had at 
last obtained possession of all the principal points 
of the town, and were, when the last accounts 
left, attacking the castle. 

Numerous bodies of volunteers from the Sar- 
dinian dominions, especially from Genoa, hastened 
towards Milan. The Swiss cantons which border 
on the Lombard territory, and which have always 
given shelter to the Carbonari and Italian politi- 
cal refugees, also rose, and, according to one ac- 
count, a large body of Swiss succeeded in enter- 
ing Milan, carrying arms and ammunition to the 
insurgents. 

The Piedmontese Gazette of the 24th announces 
the evacuation of Milan by the Austrian troops 
on the 23d, in consequence of the complete victory 
of the people. They marched out in three col- 
umns, directed towards Mantua, Verona, and Pla- 
cenza. 

The King of Sardinia has declared himself in 
favor of the independence of Lombardy, and or- 
dered his army to march to the aid of the Italians. 

We learn by the Florence papers of the 21st, 
that a revolution took place at Modena on the 
20th. About a hundred youths that day sallied 
forth with loud cheers for independence, the rev- 
olution of Paris, and that of Vienna. The Hun- 
garians and the pioneers refused to act against 
the people; the dragoons alone fought desperate- 
ly. The Duke, atthe time of our account, was 
vainly trying to conciliate the people by conces- 
sions. The same papers announce that Venice, 
joa and Padua, were in open insurrection on 
the 19th. 

On the 19th, the people of Parma, on hearing of 
the insurrection at Milan, rose tumultuously, and 
evinced a disposition to attack the Austrian gar- 
rison. The next morning, at 5 o’clock, the Duke 
convoked a council to deliberate on the measures 
to be taken. The inhabitants were at that hour 
in possession of the principal posts of the city, 
after a slight collision, in which an Austrian sol- 
dier and a workman were killed. 

The whole population was soon afterwards un- 
der arms, and several Hungarian soldiers and offi- 
cers were killed. Among the latter was the ma- 
jor of the regiment. The Duke became so terri- 
fied, that he sent for Count Cantelli, and placed 
himself under his protection. At the suggestion 
of the latter, the prince resolved to leave the 
duchy, and to issue the following proclamation : 


“We, Charles, being anxious to quit these 
States with our family, appoint Count Luigi San 
Vitale, Count Girolamo Cantelli, Councillor Fer- 
dinando Maestri, and Councillor Pietro Pelligri- 
ni, members of a regency, to which we grant su- 
preme authority, with powers to give such insti- 
tutions and adopt such measures as circumstances 
may require.” 

The regency, on being installed, named a direc- 
tor of the police, and a new military commander 
of the city. The civic guard occupied all the 
posts at 9 o’clock, P. M., and the council of seniors 
assembled. 

An extraordinary bulletin, dated Milan, March 
24th, 2 o’clock, P. M., contains the following: 
“Trent and Tyrol are said to be in revolt. Lodi 
and Cremona have triumphed, after being partly 
burnt by the enemy. Pavia, Brescia, and Dezen- 
zone, have likewise expelled the Austrians. The 
garrison of Pizzi-Ghettone joined the insurgents, 
and the fortress was captured by the Milanese 
with 17 piec2s of artillery. The Duchies of Par- 
ma and Modena have united with Piedmont and 
Lombardy. The Duke of Modena has not fled, 
as we stated yesterday, but is a prisoner.” 

The Paris Moniteur du Soir publishes the fol- 
lowing summary of the Italian news: “The Ital- 
ian journals have brought the following accounts: 
The King of Sardinia has himself marched at the 
head of his army. The Viceroy of Lombardy is 
at Verona with his family. His third son, the 
Archduke Sigismond, has been arrested at Berga- 
mo. The Austrians, to the number of 5,000 or 
6,000, are stationary at Marignan. The Milan- 
ese have blown up the bridge of Lambro, to cut 
off the communications with the enemy. Venice 
is in full insurrection.” 

The King of Sardinia has transmitted the fol- 
lowing document, dated the 25th ult., to the pro- 


visional government at Milan: “I shall not enter 
Milan till I have vanquished the Austrians in 


battle, for I will not deme myself to so brave a 
people till I have obtained a victory that may 
prove me equally brave.” 

The Austrians had retired by the Mesegnano 
road to Lodi, on the Adda. 

Provisional governments are formed at Placen- 
tia, Parma, and Modena. The wish of these 
small States appears to be to join their fortunes 
with that of Lombardy. 

The strong fortress of Mantua is in ion 
of the people of Lombardy, and Verona has also 

nounced, 

The troops of the Grand Duke of Tuscany are 
in possession of the whole of the Duke of Mode- 
na’s States. 

Intelligence that the Austrians had been ex- 
pelled from Venice, and a republic proclaimed, is 
confirmed. 


FIVE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Universal revolution seems to be the order of 
the day in the Old World. The Acadia, at Bos- 
ton on Sunday, from Liverpool the 8th instant, 
brings five days’ later intelligence. The King of 
Sardinia had commenced operations with 3,000 








men. The Austrians were defeated at every 
point. Republics had been declared in Wirtem- 
berg, Saxony, and the Grand Duchy of Baden. 
The people had triumphed in Hanover. The 
King of Prussia is conceding everything te the 
popular spirit. The Emperor of Russia was mak- 
ing the most formidable preparations. Belgium 
and Holland were tranquil. Soldiers and peop!¢ 





the Cologne Gazette: “If we look carefully at 


had come in collision at Madrid, and Queen 








SA 


Christina had fied. The French Government had 
ordered an army to the frontiers. Papig ana Ly- 
ons were tranquil. The elections in the nationai 
guards had resulted in favor of republicans gen- 
erally. England and Ireland were dreadfully ex. 
cited. The repealers were menacing, and troops 
were crowding into Ireland. The Chartists haa 
announced a huge gathering of the people in Lon- 
don. The Government had forbidden it. The 
Chartists persisted in their resolution. A dread- 
ful conflict was apprehended. 





FOREIGN MARKETS. 


LIVERPOOL, 


By the annexed brief report of the markets, it 
will be seen that breadstuffa have considerably 
declined, and that cotton has been further reduc- 
ed the eighth of a penny per pound. 

Flour.—W estern Canal, 25s. to 27s.; Richmond, 
25s. to 26s. 6d.; wheat, white and mixed, 7s. to 7s. 
10d.; Indian meal, 10s. to 11s. 

Cotton.—U pland, ordinary, 35¢d. to 37d.; fair, 
45¢d.; good, 45¢d. to 6d. Mobile, ordinary, 314d. 
to 3%d.; fair, 4%d. Sea Island, 7d. to 18d. for 
ordinary to fully fair. 








LETTER FROM THE QUEEN CITY. 


“True Brotherhood” —Smith Trial—Developments— 
The “ Oracle” —Speculations— Dissension, §c. 


Cincinnati, April 16, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Your readers have no doubt heard something 
about the association, organized in our city some 
two years and a half since, under the title of 
“The True Brotherhood,” by which, ddring the 
greater part of last summer, weekly meetings 
were holden in the Melodeon. Difficulties have 
recently sprung up in this “ Brotherhood,” which 
not only ca a dissension among its members, 
but which; in conjunction with facts in relation 
to their operations, elicited by a trial of a peculiar 
nature, now pending before the Supreme Court, 
has awakened a very considerable excitement in 
our city. 

Soon after the organization of this “Brother- 
hood,” of which J. P. Cornell, Esq., seems to have 
been the founder, Paschal B. Smith, formerly a 
resident of the city of New York, where, in a 
large mercantile business, under the firm of Smith; 
Stratton, & Co. he had amassed a fortune of about 
$100,000—a man of much probity, unquestioned 
piety, and great benevolence—thinking that in 
this “Brotherhood” he recognised the elements 
of an association eminently calculated to revo- 
lutionize society, and advance the great inter- 
ests of religion and humanity, was induced to 
become a member. The “Brotherhood” was ori- 
ginally composed of twelve members—in all, it has 
numbered thirty-six—only four of whom are or 
have been men of property to any amount; of 
these, Mr. Smith was the wealthiest, Mr. Hiram 
Gilmore next. “ Equal Distribution” was the 
motto of the Brotherhood ; and members, in the 
association, relinquished their individuality, as 
regards property, it being, as they expressed it, 
“made subservient to the great interests of hu- 
manity.” In the course of their labors, it appears 
that some $50,000 of Mr. Smith’s money have 
been expended, and about $15,000 of Mr. Gil- 
more’s, the others in proportion, without, thus far, 
the realization of those great results so hopefully 
contemplated. 

Mrs. Harriet Smith, the wife of Paschal B., 
not being in sympathy with the “Brotherhood,” 
has felt herself very much aggrieved by the wast- 
ing away of her husband’s property, through the 
influence of this association, and her remonstran- 
ces have neither been “far between” nor lacking 
in energy. This naturally caused some estrange- 
ment between her and Mr. Smith, which so ac- 
quired influence, that a few weeks since, by the 
persuasion of some of the “Brotherhood,” Mr. 
Smith was induced to take preliminary steps for 
the sale of a fine property on which he lives— 
situated at Mount Auburn, about a mile from the 
city. Under this influence, he also made arrange- 
ments for breaking up housekeeping, of which 
Mrs. Smith was not apprized, until an auctioneer 
came to take an inventory of the furniture. See- 
ing visibly the “hand” of the “ Brotherhood” in 
this arrangement, and firmly believing her hus- 
band a duped, deluded man, wasting away his 
property to administer to the selfishness of a num- 
ber of individuals who “fared sumptuously” at 
his expense, she thought it was high time some- 
thing was done to arrest the progress of things, 
and accordingly, by the advice of her friends, at 
her instigation, 8S. P. Chase and W. Birney, Esqs., 
made application week before last to Associate 
Judge Saffin for a writ de lunatico inquirendo upon 
her husband, and a jury of inquest was impanel- 
ed to try the merits of the case. The court met 
on Thursday of week before last, and continued 
its sittings, each afternoon, until last Thursday, 
when, an account of the illness of one of the jurors 
and the unavoidable absence of Mr. Chase, it was 
adjourned until to-morrow. The testimony is 
all in, and the case yet to be argued by Mr. 
Woodruff for the defence, and Mr. Chase for the 
plaintiff. Mr. Birney opened the case, when he 
was followed by Mr. Chapin, one of the fraternity, 
in behalf of the defendant, when the adjournment 
took place. 

The examination of the witnesses in this case 
developed a variety of rich facts, which will form 
a chapter in the history of our city, both amazing 
and instructive. Such as the limits of this letter 
will permit, I propose giving you. 

It seems that the dependencies of the “ Brother- 
hood,” both for temporal and spiritual guidance, 
have been upon a mesmeric “Oracle,” named 
Mohon, through whom revelations have been made 
by the aid of Mr. Cornell. He was believed com- 
petent, in the mesmeric state, to hold converse 
with the inhabitants of the spiritual world; and 
the “ Brotherhood” seem to have confided in the 
opinion, that the will of Heaven was telegraphed 
to them, through him. Ever tince his connection 
with the association, he has been living in extrav- 
agance and idleness at its expense. In company 
with one Porter, formerly a merchant on Main 
street, he has lived in one of Mr. Smith’s houses 
on Mount Auburn, in a style which would not 
discredit the purse of a millionaire. His table is 
furnished with massive silver plate, and the rest 
of his “outfit” is of a corresponding style. A 
sketch of his course in this world may not be un- 
interesting. lt may be relied on, as | had it from 
his own lips. 

He was born in England. When quite a boy, 
a Mormon preacher visited the section of the 
country in which he then resided with his mother. 
He became infatuatéd with the doctrine; stole 
into his mother’s room at night, and appropriated 
$1,500 of her money to the relief of his “ pressing 
necessities ;” set sail for America, and in due 
time landed at New Orleans. He made his way 
to Nauvoo ; but, not finding matters as he expect- 
ed, returned to St. Louis, “flourished” until his 
money was exhausted, when he obtained a situa- 
tion as clerk ona steamboat. He continued in 
various capacities, on board steamboats, until at 
length he became a darkeeper, and then rose to a 
barber, until, the boat on which he was shaving 
lying by at this city, he was accidentally discov- 
ered to be what, in mesmeric parlance, is termed 
an “impressible subject,” and was taken under 
the care of Dr. Curtiss, of the Botanic college, 
who drew upon his clairvoyant powers for direc- 
tion in prescribing for diseases. Mr. Cornell at 
length heard of him, and his capacities, and he 
became revelator for the “ Brotherhood.” He is 
a young man, about twenty-four years of age, of 
but little intelligence, and less good sense. Yet 
his clairvoyant suggestions were relied upon by 
the “ Brotherhood,” until recently, notwithstand- 
ing his character had been called in question in 
a manner which was good evidence that if a me- 
dium of communication from Heaven, he was not 
a remarkably pure one, Fa sal ad 

Journeys were commenced by his direction, 
two of which—one to New Orleans, the other to 
New York — consumed about $6,000 of Mr. 
Smith’s money. The “Brotherhood” erected a 
building on Walnut street, below Columbia, in 
which they established a store, and published the 
Herald of Truth, where between $7,000 and $8,000 
have been used up. They also purchased a 
in Clermont county, on which they put up the 
“ Excelsior” building, which was destroyed by the 
great flood of 1847. Some $10,000 were sunk 
there. This is the manner in which the funds of 
the association seem to have gone, “in the promo- 
tion of the true interests of religion and humanity.” 

It was a part of the plan of the “ Brotherhood” 
to carry on business operations, by which they 
hoped to realize profits, which would enable them 
to extend the borders of their usefulnes. A gro- 
cery and commission business was the one pro- 
posed, and in their building on Walnut street 
they prosecuted this idea until the time of sepa- 
ration. A portion of them hold that this separa- 
tion was occasioned by a difficulty growing out of 
the editorship of the Herald of Truth ; others say 
it was not believing Mohon 4 moral 
man, they could have no further bear gs in his 
“revelations” Be this as it may, ension 
has taken place, which, in connection with the 
Smith trial, will put a quictus on the “revolution- 
izing” efforts of brotherhoodism for the present. 
Mr. Smith is yet “ of the faith ; and if the court 
does not appoint guardians over him, he may 
throw away the remainder of his property; but 
no concentrated effort can hereafter be brought 
about. I had noted down many other facts of 
which to speak in this article, but, as it has already 

qn to an unwarrantable length, I will t~ 





eae them. In the closing Mr. C 
will doubtless make a pow effort. I will give 
you an account of it. 





Yours, &, — Lucrys Marxuam, 
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fe the Senate and. 
Shice of it. I ask, on what do gentlemen of the 
South rely for the any 


pea this bill for the protection of pr y 
in this District. And here let me tell the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, that he will have my full co- 
operation in any measure to prevent kidnapping. 
J shall expect him to redeem his pledge. Again: 
I am shocked to hear the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina denounce this. bill as a measure 
calculated to repress those citizens from the ex- 
pression of their just indignation. 

Mr. Catuoun. If the Senator will allow me, I 
will explain. 1 said no such thing. But 1 will 
take this occasion to say, that I would just as soon 

e with a maniac from Bedlam as with the 
Senator from New Homa, on this subject. 

Severat Senators. Order! Order ! 

Mr. Catuoun. I do not intend to correct his 
statements. A man who says that the people of 
this District have no right in their slaves, and 
that it is no robbery to take their property from 
them, is not entitled to be regarded as in posses- 
sion of his reason. 

Mr. Haue. It is an extremely novel mode of 
terminating a controversy, by charitably throw- 
ing the mantle of manaical irresponsibility over 
one’s antagonist! But the honorable Senator 
puts words into my mouth which I never used. I 
did not say that the owners had no property in 
pa eens. I said that the institution exists, 

at ve not given any opinion upon the point 
to which the Senator has alluded. T hove ius 
said anything from which the sentiment which he 
imputes to me could be inferred. It does not be- 
come me, I know, to measure arms with the hon- 
orable Senator from South Carolina, more par- 
ticularly since he has been so animous as to 
give notice that he will not condescend to argue 
with me. But there is morethan one man in this 
country, who has, whether justly or unjustly, 
long since arrived at the conclusion, that if I am 
a manaic on the subject of slavery, I am not a 
monomaniac, for I am not alone in my madness. 
But, sir, 1 am not responsible here or elsewhere 
for the excitement that has followed the intro- 
duction of this subject. I intended simply to 
give notice of a bill calculated to meet the exi- 
gency. The honorable Senator from Florida 
calls upon me for proof of the necessity of this 
legislation, and says that no violence has been 
committed in this District. I do not know what 
he calls violence. 

Mr. Westcott. There has been no violence 
except the running away with some ne, 

. Hare. Well, I believe that some hundreds 
of individuals assembled in front of a printing 
office in this city, and assailed the building with 
missiles, obliging the persons engaged in their 
usual employment to abandon their legal occupa- 
tion. If that does not come up to the gentleman’s 
definition of violence, I do not know what does. 
I was desirous of introducing this subject, with- 
out.an appeal to any matters which might be sup- 
posed to lie behind. I believe that these matters 
have nothing to do with the subject under consid- 
eration. But other gentlemen have chosen to 
give this subject a different direction. Now, in the 
bill which I have had the honor to introduce, the 
provisions are almost identical with the law which 
has been in existence in many of the States, and 
is now on the statute book of Maryland. To its 
enactment here exception has been taken, and 1 
am quite willing that the country should know 
the grounds on which opposition is made. If the 
subject be painful, it has not been made so by me. 
As to the threats which have been made, of blood- 
shed and assassination, I can only say that there 
have been sacrifices already, and there may be other 
victims, until the minds of all shall be awakened 
to the conviction, that the Constitution was made 
as well for the preservation of the freedom of dis- 
cussion, as for the protection of the slave owner. 

Mr. Wesrcorr. I should like to know of the 
Senator from New Hampshire. if he can say that 
any non-slaveholding State in this Union has 
passed a law by which, in case of the abduction 
of a slave by an Abolition mob, the county or 
town is to be maderesponsible for the act ? 

Mr. Hate. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Westcott. It is time enough, then, when 
such a law is passed to protect the property of 
slave owners, to talk of a law to indemnify for 
the destruction of property of Abolition incen- 


es. 

Mr. Foors. The Senator seems to suppose that 
I wish to decoy him to the State of Mississippi. 
I have atttempted no such thing. I have thought 
of no such thing. I have openly challenged 
him to present himself there or anywhere, 
uttering such language and creating such an 
incendiary spirit as he has manifested in this 
body, and I have said that just punishment would 
be inflicted upon him for his enormous criminal- 
ity. I have said, farther, that, if necessary, 1 
would aid in the infliction of the punishment. 
My opinion is, that enlightened men would sanc- 
tion that punishment. But, says the Senator, that. 
would be assassination! I think not. I am sure 
that the Senator is an enemy to the Constitution 
of his country—an enemy of one of the institu- 
tions of his country, which is solemnly guaran- 
tied by the organic law of the land—and in s0 
far, he is a lawless person. I am sure, if he would 
go to the State of Mississippi, or any other slave 
State of this Confederacy, and utter such lan- 
guage, he would justly be regarded as an incen- 
diary in heart and in fact, and, as such, guilty of 
the attempt to involve the South in bloodshed, 
violence, and desolation ; and if the arm of the 
law beppened to be too short, or the spirit of the 
law to be slumberous, I have declared that the duty 
of the people whose rights were thus put in danger 
Would be, to inflict summary punishment upon the 
offender. But, says the Senator, victims have 
been made, and there are other victims ready. I 
am sure that he could not persuade me that he 
would ever bea victim. I have never deplored 
the death of such victims, and I never shall de- 

lore it. Such officious intermeddling deserves 
its fate. I believe no good man, who is not a ma- 
niac, as the Senator from New Hampshire is ap- 
prehended to be, can have any sympathy for those 
who lawlessly interfere with the rights of others. 
He, however, will never be a victim! He is one 
of those gusty declaimers—a windy speaker— 
a— 
~ Mr. Crirtenpen. If the gentleman will allow 
me, I rise to a question of order. Gentlemen 
haye evidently become excited, and I hear on all 


sides language that is not. becoming. I call the 
gentleman to order for his personal reference to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 


Mr. Foork. I only said, in reply to the remarks 
of the Senator from New Hampshire 

Mr. Crittenpen. I did not hear what the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire said, but the allusion 
of the gentleman from Mississippi I consider to 
be contrary to the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. Foors. Iam aware of that. But such a 
sceene has never occurred in the Senate—such a 
deadly agsailment of the rights of the country. 

: pe Jonsson, of Maryland. Has the Chair de- 


Ci 

Mr. Foote. Let my words be taken down, 

The Presivine Orricer. In the opinion of 
eae the gentleman from Mississippi is not 


order. 
Mr. Foote. What portion of my remarks is not 
in order 2, 
The Presininc Orricer. The gentleman is; 
oeste that the question of order is not debate- 
e. 


Mr. Westcott. I ask whether the words ob- 
jected to are not, according to the rule, to be re- 
duced to writing ? 

Mr. Foors. 1 pass it over. But the Senator: 
from New Hampshire has said, that if I would 
visit that State, 1 would be treated to an argu- 
ment. Why, I would not argue with him! What 

ht have they of New Hampshire to argue u 
t 


his point? 1¢ is not a matter with which they 
in the least connected. They have no rights 
of property of this description, and I rejoice to 


be able to say, that a large proportion of the in- 
; and patriotic people of New Hampshire 
ey we ence in the views expressed by the Sen- 


They take the ground that 
of the Soath oy 
that 






roperty, and 





that the people of New Hamp ve no right 
at all f meddle with the su ect, Why, i i ot 
am hem the dating Members of. t 










the Constitution, and fail to. re-echo the fierce, 
fanatical, and factious declarations of the Senator, 
are “cravens” in h and deficient in any of 
the noble sentiments which characterize high- 
spirited republicans, : 
Mr. Hats, I did not use such language. 
Mr. Foors. Did the Senator not use the word 
“ craven ? ” . 
Mr. Hate. If the Senator will allow me, I will 
inform him, that when the Senator from South 
Carolina remarked that he supposed it was 
thought that the South had Jost all feeling, I re- 
plied by asking if was supposed that the North 
ad no sensibility, that we had bowed our faces 
to the earth, with our backs to the sun, and sub- 
mitted to the lash so long that we dare not look 
up? : 
Mr. Footr. The declarations of the Senator 
from New Hampshire just amount to this—that 
if he met me on the highway, and, addressing me 
gravely or humorously, (for he is quite a humor- 
ous personage,) should say, I design to take that 
horse which is now in your possession, and then 
announce that he wished to enter into an argu- 
ment with me, as to whether I should prefer that 
the animal should be stolen from the stable or 
taken from me on the road, how could I meet 
such @ proposition? Why, I should say to him, 
either you are a maniac, or, if sane, you are a 
knave, And yet this very case is now before us. 
The Senator from New Hampshire introduces a 
bill obviously intended to rob the people of the 
District of their slaves. I will coal it, and show 
that such is the import of the bill. I do not know 
anything about the paper to which reference has 
been made. It has been sent to me, as to other 
Senators, during the winter, but I always refrain 
from opening it. The editor of it may,be an intel- 
ligent man. I have heard that he ist#He is cer- 
tainly an abolitionist. It may be that he has not 
in his paper openly avowed, as the Senator from 
New Hampshire seems very plainly to indicate, 
that he has approved of this late attempt to steal 
the slaves from this District. But the publication 
of such a paper has tended to encourage such 
movements. 

Mr. Hatz. When did I avow that I approved 
of this movement ? 

Mr. Foore. I will show it from this bill. 1 
challenge the Senator to produce any such statute 
from the statute book of any State of this Union? 
Mr. Hate. I have said that the bill is in sub- 
stance identical with one of the statutes of the 
State of Maryland. I have that statute before me, 
gnd will hand it to the Senator. 

Mr. Jounson, of Maryland. Allow me to see it. 

Mr. Foote. How are we to understand the 
Senator? He will not acknowledge that his ob- 
ject is to encourage such conduct, and he shuns 
the responsibility. When we charge upon him, 
that he himself has breathed, in the course of his 
harangue of this morning, the same spirit which 
has characterized this act, he say8, most mildly 
and quietly, “By no means; I have only attempt- 
ed to introduce a bill corresponding substantially 
with the law on the statute books of most of the 
States of this Confederacy.” And the Senator 
supposes that all of us are perfectly demented, or 
do not know the nature of the case, the circum- 
stances, or the motives which have actuated the 
Senator. Will he undertake to assert that he 
would have ever thought of such a bill, if these 
slaves had not been abducted from the District, 
in opposition to the consent of their owners, by 
the parties engaged in this marauding expedition ? 
He cannot deny it; and therefore I am authorized 
to come to the conclusion, that he introduced the 
bill for the purpose of covering and protecting 
that act, and encouraging similar acts in future. 
What is the phraseology of the bill? [The hon- 
orable Senator here read the bill.] Who doubte, 
now, that the object of the Senator from New 
Hampshire was to secure the captains of vessels 
and others engaged in any attempts by violence 
to capture and steal the slaves of this District? 
No man can doubt it. Then, I ask, have I used 
language too harsh? and is it not a fact, that the 
Senator is endeavoring to evade a responsibility 
which he is not willing to acknowledge? 

Mr. Hate. Will the Senator give way for 
amoment? I willread an extract from the law 
of Maryland to whichI referred. Will the Sen- 
ator be good enough to look at my bill while I 
read ? 

“ An act relating to riots. 
“Src. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That from and after the passage of this 
act, if any county or incorporated town or city 
of this State, any church, chapel, or convent, any 
dwelling-house, any house used or designed by 
any person, or by any body politic or corporate, 
as a place for the transaction of business or de- 
posite of property, any ship, ship yard, or lum- 
ber yard, any barn, stable, or other out-house, 
or any articles of personal property, shall be in- 
jured or destroyed, or if any property therein 
or thereon shall be taken away, injured, or de- 
stroyed, by any riotous or tumultuous assem- 
blage of people, the full amount of the damage 
shall be recoverable by the sufferer or sufferers, 
by suit at law against the county, town, or city, 
within whose jurisdiction such riot or tumult oc- 
curred. Provided, however, That no such liabil- 
ity shall be incurred by such county, incorporated 
town, or city, unless the authorities thereof shall 
have had good reason to believe that such riot or 
tumultuous assemblage was about to take place, or, 
having taken place, should have had notice of 
the same in time to prevent said injury or de- 
struction, either by their own police or with the 
aid of the citizens of such county, town, or city ; 
it being the intention of this act, that no such 
liability shall be devolved on such county, town, 
or city, unless the authorities thereof, having no- 
tice, have also the ability, of themselves or with 
their own citizens, to prevent said injury. Pro- 
vided, further, That in no case shall indemnity be 
received where it shall be satisfactorily proved 
that the civil authorities and citizens of said 
county, town, or city, when called on by the civil 
authorities thereof, have used all reasonable dili- 
gence and all the powers intrusted to them for 
the prevention or suppression of such riotous or 
unlawful assemblies. 
“Sxc. 2. And be it enacted, That in any suit in- 
stituted under this act, the plaintiff or plaintiffs 
may declare generally, and give the special matter 
in evidence.” | 
The honorable Senator will surely now do me 
the justice to say, that the bill was not draughted 
with reference to any particular case, such as that 
to which he refers. I had not the remotest refer- 
ence to the protection of individuals concerned in 
transactions of that character; but if I should 
undertake to say that I had not reference to dem- 
onstrations growing out of that transaction, I 
should be saying what was false, for it was these 
demonstrations which induced me to introduce 
the bill. 

Mr. Foor. In one breath the Senator makes 
two directly contradictory assertions. He says 
that he did not draw the bill in reference to this 
case, and in the same breath declared that he did. 
He disclaims in one moment that which he avows 
in the next! I amsorry that I have occupied the 
attention of the Senate so long. I have felt deep- 
ly on this subject. We have witnessed this morn- 
ing the first attempt on this floor to violate the 
constitutional rights of the South, and I hope it 
will be the last. I trust that the indignation of 
the country will be so aroused, that even in the 
quarter of the country from which he comes, the 
Sena.or from New Hampshire, although his sensi- 
bilities are not very approachable, will be made 
to feel ashamed of his conduct. 

Mr.-Maneum. It has been now about fourteen 
years, I believe, since the Senate very wisely, by 
the concurrence of the ablest and most distin- 
guished men on both sides, came to the resolution 
to exclude discussion upon the inflaming topic of 
slavery ; and that when abolition petitions were 
-presented, upon the question of reception, a mo- 
tion should be entertained—which motion is not 
debatable—and the vote taken upon it to lay the 
motion for reception upon the table. here 
has been, ever since this rule was established, a 
steady and uniform adherence to it; but I am 
sorry to ive that there is latterly a disposi- 
tion esting itself to depart from the salutary 
rule of action which the Senate thus wisely pre- 
scribed for itself. Upon this question of slavery 
we know there are different opinions entertained 
in different quarters of the Union. I stand here, 
represen the interests of one portion of that 
Union ; but I could not, if I would, bring myself 
to a state of excitement and alarm, in consequence 
of any menaces that might be thrown out. I 
stand upon the constitutional compromises ; and 
while I would not invade the rights of others, | 
am very sure that the sound portion of the com- 
munity will not invade our rights. Why should 
we pursue this discussion? Is it believed that we 
are to be reasoned out of our rights? Are we to 
be reasoned out of our convictions? No, sir. 
Then why discuss the 1 Why not stand 
ttlscs? Why net stond thus perfectly passion 
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occurrence of an unwarrantable trespass recently 
committed upon the rights of the citizens of this 
District, without being directed to the prevention 
of such aggressions in future, but, on the con- 
trary, having for its object the suppression of the 
manifestations of the feelings of indignation which 
such acts naturally create. We, who are the only 
legislators for the District of Columbia, are not 
informed of their wants and wishes in regard to 
legislation upon this subject. If the people of 
this District require any other laws than they al- 
ready have, for the purpose of protecting their 
property against unlawful violence, let them in- 
dicate to us their wishes; and I shail be ready to 
lend a willing ear to their request, and to aid in 
passing such a law as in my judgment may be ne- 
cessary for their protection. If, on the other 
hand, the citizens of this District should require 
other and more penal laws for the om ome of pro- 
tecting their slave property, I shall be as ready to 
vote for a bill for that purpose. But I shall never 
vote for the one nor the other, when I find them 
pressed forward by gentlemen of extreme opin- 
ions—gentlemen from remote portions of the 
Union, having few feelings in common with the 
citizens of the District. . 

Sir, upon these subjects I am accustomed to look 
to the silent operation of the law for the protec- 
tion of all our rights. In the State from which | 
came, there is no excitement with regard to these 
subjects. If 1 know anything of the character of 
that loyal, steady, fixed, and moderate State, there 
is no State in the Union which will hold to her 
principles and her rights with more firmness than 
that State. But we appeal to the silent operation 
of the law; ‘we know nothing of mob law, or of 
Lynch law; we know nothing of excesses of this 
description. Although I have lived to be an old 
man, most of the time in North Carolina, I have 
never seen anything in that State approximating 
even to a spirit of popular tumult. 

Mr. Foors. Will the honorable Senator allow 
me to ask him whether, in the case of a conspiracy 
to excite insurrection among the slaves, it would 
not, in his opinion, justify mob proceedings ? 

Mr. Maneum. Oh! my dear sir, in former 
years we had a compendious mode of disposing of 
such cases. We have now a mode equally cer- 
tain, though not so compendious. Upon a matter 
of that nature, we take a strong ground. But | am 
not to be driven hastily into legislation that is 
proposed by gentlemen who entertain extreme 
opinions on either side. I am accustomed to look 
to'the people of the District for an exposition of 
their wants in regard to legislation. They neces- 
sarily understand them better than we can do. 
Upon their suggestion, I am prepared to act either 
in providing penal enactments for the protection 
of their slave property, or for protecting other 
descriptions of property from mob violence. I do 
not intend to enter into the question as to the pro- 
priety of making property holders, to some ex- 
tent, answerable for any damage that may accrue 
from such violence, where they have a police in 
existence. I understand that in Maryland they 
have such a law, applicable to towns and cities 
where they have a police. But entertaining the 
views I do, believing that this movement is wholly 
inexpedient on this occasion—having no evidence 
that it would be proper on any occasion, but per- 
ceiving that the proposed measure has grown out 
of excitement, I move that the motion for leave to 
introduce the bill lie upon the table, and upon that 
question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Ca.noun. Will the Senator be good enough 
to withdraw that motion for a moment ? 

Mr. Manevm. Certainly. ia 

Mr. Catuoun. If there is any responsibility 
in regard to this question, that responsibility is 
on me. 

Mr. Maneum. No, sir,I do not take it so. I 
feel that the responsibility is upon the inoppor- 
tune presentment of a bill of this sort, so soon af- 
ter the transactions which have recently taken 
place in the District. That is my notion. I think 
the responsibility is upon the introducing of such 
a measure at a time when excitement exists all 
around us. 

Mr. Catnoun. I am very happy to hear that 
such is the opinion of the honorable Senator; but 
I disagree with my. worthy friend, the Senator 
from N orth Carolina, in one particular. I do not 
look upon a state of excitement as a dangerous 
state. On the contfary, I look upon it as having 
often a most wholesome tendency. The state to 
be apprehended as dangerous in any community 
is this: that when there is a great and growing 
evil in existence, the community should be in a 
cold and apathetic state. Nations are much more 
apt to perish in consequence of a cold and neg- 
lectful state, than through the existence of heat 
and excitement. Nor do I agree with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina in thinking that this is 
an analagous case to that of the question as to the 
reception of petitions on the subject of slavery ; 
for we all know that in reference to the latter it 
was a question whether the Senate was bound to 
receive petitions relating to that subject or not. 
Now, here is a case in which there is no doubt 
whatever. All admit that the question of grant- 
ing leave is a question depending upon the voice 
of the Senate asa matter of discretion—there is 
no question of right whatever. Now, I submit to 
the Senator from North Carolina, whether, un- 
der the circumstances, a bill of this kind, intro- 
duced at such a moment, to subject the worthy 
citizens of this District to a high penalty, without 
containing a single clause for the punishment of 
those who commit outrages upon them and de- 
prive them of their property, without a single 
expression against such marauders, must not be 
considered a most extraordinary measure, let it 
come from whatsoever quarter it may. Can any 
man doubt that, whether intended or not, the ob- 
ject of this bill (as I said in my chair) is this: to 
disarm the worthy citizens of this District, so as 
to prevent them from defending their property, 
and to arm the robbers. That is the whole amount 
of it. The Congress of this Union is the Legis- 
lature of the District of Columbia; and what is 
our duty as such on this occasion? It is to pro- 
tect these our constituents, who have no other 
protection than ourselves. It is our duty to stand 
forward in their behalf, when the extraordinary 
spectacle is presented to us of a vessel coming to 
our wharves, under the color of commerce, and of 
the men belonging to that vessel silently seducing 
away our slaves, and getting nearly a hundred of 
them on board, and then moving off with them 
under cover ot the ine in order to convey them 
beyond our reach. What is our duty under these 
circumstances? Is it not to take up the subject, 
as I trust the Committee on the Judiciary will do, 
and pass a bill containing the highest penalties 
known to the law against persons who are guilty 
of acts like these? 

I differ also from my honorable friend from 
North Carolina, in this respect. He seems to 
think that the proper mode of meeting this great 
question of difference between the two sections of 
the Union is to let it go on silently, not to notice 
it at all, to have no excitement about it. I differ 
from him altogether. I have examined this sub- 
ject certainly with as much care as my abilities 
would enable me, and if | am not greatly deceived, 
if I have any capacity to perceive what is coming, 
I give it as my most deliberate opinion, that if 
this course is pursued on our part, and the activ- 
ity of those influences on the other side be per- 
mitted to go on, the result of the whole will be, 
that we shall have St. Domingo over again. Yes, 
and worse than that. Now, sir, we have been 
asleep ; and so far from the thing being stationary, 
it is advancing rapidly from year to year. What 
has taken place within the last few weeks in the 
Legislature of New York? There is a provision 
in thé Constitution protective of the rights of the 
South on this subject—and what is it? That the 
States shall deliver up fugitive slaves that are 
found within their limits. It is a stipulation in 
the nature of an extradition treaty—I mean a 
treaty for delivering up fugitives from justice. 
Now, what duty does this impose upon the States 
of this Union? It imposes upon them, upon the 
known principles of the law of nations, an active 
co-operation on che part of their citizens and ma- 

istrates in seizing and delivering up slaves who 

ave escaped from their owners. hat has been 
done by the Legislature of New York? They 
have a law—I understand almost unani- 
mously, there being but two votes aguinst it— 
making it penal for a citizen of that State even to 
aid the Federal officers in seizing and delivering 
up slaves. They not only do not co-operate, they 
not only do not stand neutral, but they take posi- 
tive and active measures to violate the Constitu- 
tion and to trample upon the laws of the Union; 


and yet we are told that things are going on very 
well, and will go on well, if we only let them 
alone ; that the evil will cure itself. This is what 
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we stand and do nothing? I will tell you why. 
Because the press of this Union, for some reason 
or other, does not choose to notice this thing. One 
section does not know What the other section is 
doing. The South does not know the hundredth 
pr of all that has been done in these places. 

ow, since this occurrence has taken place, a suit- 
able occasion is presented for gentlemen to rise 
here and tel) the whole Union what is doing. It 
is for the interest of the North as well as the 
South. [I do not stand here as a Southern man. 
I stand here as a member of one of the branches 
of the Legislature of this Union—loving the whole, 
and desiring to save the whole. t How are you to 
doit? It can be saved only by justice; and how 
is justice to be done? By the fulfilment of the 
stipulations of the Constitution. I ask no more— 
as 1 know myself, { would not ask a particle that 
did not belong to us, either in our individual or 
confederated character. But less than that I 
never Will take. Sir, 1 hold equality among the 
Confederated States to be the highest point ; and 
any portion of the Confederated States who shall 
permit themselves to sink to a point of inferiority, 
not defending what really belongs to them, as mem- 
bers, sign their own perdition, and, signing that, 
lay the foundation for the destruction of the whole. 
Upon the just maintenance of our rights, not only 
our safety depends, but the existence and safety of 
this glorious Union of ours. And I hold that man 
responsible, and that State responsible, who do 
not raise a voice against every known and clear 
infraction of the stipulations of the Constitution 
in their favor. This is a proper occasion, and | 
hope there will be a full expression of opinion 
upon it. I hope my friend from North Carolina 
will reconsider his motion, and not press it. Let 
us meet this question at once. 


For the National Era. 


ON THE DEATH OF THE HON. JOHN Q. ADAMS. 


From the field of his fame, like the prophet of old, 
He hath saddenty soared to the regions of light ; 
Though no chariot of fire through the blue ether rolled, 
To bear him aloft in our awe-stricken sight, 
A glory unearthly bath scattecrev it» beams, 
Fnrough the chamber where Death stood awaiting his prey, 
And while earth disappeared, with its visions and dreams, 
Bright visions were caught of Heaven's shadowless day. 


Ye statesmen! who hailed him as father and friend, 

Who gathered around him as sons round their sire, 
On whom shall the patriarch’s mantle descend ? 

Whose lips shall be touched with the same hallowed fire ? 
What saw ye, within that dark chamber of woe 

Where ye bore him who stood on the threshold of time? 
No trappings of royalty, pageant or show— 

) Twas the splendor of virtue, the moral sublime. 


It was meet that within the proud Capitol’s walls, 
Neath the “star-spapgled banuer,’’ the statesman should 


die; 
On his watshtower he stood, calmly waiting the oll 
That should summon his spirit to mansions on high. 
How bright in his breast glowed the patriot flame! 
To his country his youth's primal service was given, 
In manhood he toiled for her honor and fame, 
Nor rested till earth’s latest fetter was riven. 


A nation is weeping! In sadness and gloom, 
She hangs her green wreaths on his funeral urn. 
As the Muslem to Mecca, our sons to his tomb 
Shall journey, fresh lessons of wisdom to learn. 
Weep, friends of humanity—wail for the dead! 
It is fitting that sorrow your bosoms should fill ; 
For the eloquent tongue that so often hath plead 
The cause of the friendless forever is still. 


Let the dark sous of Afric lament, in their chains, 
That earth hath a lover of Freedom the less! 
How kindled his eye, as, with joy in her train, 
He beheld her form rising the natious to bless! 
But though a bright star hath been struck from our sky, 
No more with its radiance the earth ¢o illume, 
His deeds and hia virtues shall flourish for aye, 
Unobscured by the darkuess and damps of the tomb. 
The country he loved will her proud pillars rear 
To him, the Philosopher, Poet, and Sage, 
And in bright living tracery his name shall appear, 
To illustrate the truthfnl historian’s page. 
His praise shall be chanted in many a lay, 
hen hundreds of millions shall people the West, 
Green, green shall his fame be, as years roll away, 
And pure as the snow wreath on your mountain’s crest. 


Eten. 


. 


Louisville, Kentucky. 


PEACE WITH FRANCE. 


We are permitted to copy the following extract 
of a letter to Mr. Lewis Tappan, enclosing the 
address of the Friends of Peace in England to 
the Provisional Government of France. 








My Dear Frienp: Long ere this reaches thee, 
thou wilt have heard of the wonderful Revolu- 
tion in France. I thought it a good opportunity 
of trying to promote the Peace and Anti-Slavery 
Question—happening to be in London at about 
the right time, on a mission which the heading of 
the enclosed address will explain. Being in the 
chair at the time it was passed, I concluded to go 
with the Deputation to present it to the French 
Provisional Government. The enclosed is a copy 
as it was read to the Provisional Government. It 
was drawn up by our friend Elihu Burritt. If it 
is weak in any point, it is in the condemnation of 
that physical force which was used, though it 
was comparatively small. I believe this stood 
rather stronger in the original address, but was 
somewhat modified by the public meeting. 

There is a brief account of our interview in the 
Times and other papers, with Lamartine’s reply. 
I send thee a copy of the newspaper which has 
this latter in it. We had a private interview 
with the Minister of Marine, Arago, (that is, G. 
W. Alexander and I.) and had the strongest as- 
surances of the determination of the Provisional 
Government to abolish Slavery at once and 
promptly. We are anxious to know what effect 
this will have upon Slavery in your country. | 
think some of the greatest difficulties which the 
Republic of France has to contend with, are yet to 
come; but I have great confidence that they will 
weather the storm, and that the present commer- 
cial pressure and will soon pass away. No doubt 
there is a powerfal party, and those amongst the 
wealthy, who are doing what they can to embar- 
rass the Government.” 


PEACE WITH FRANCE. 


Citizens of France, Friends, and Brethren: 

Assembled in a great Public Meeting in Lon- 
don, as the conclusion of a Conference of Dele- 
gates from various parts of the United Kingdom, 
for the purpose of opposing any measure of the 
British Government designed to increase the mil- 
itary expenditure of the nation, or to give a sin- 
gle aspect of hostility or distrust to its attitude 
towards other countries, and recognising the 
great truth, that “God has made of one blood all 
nations of men,” we have deemed it a fitting occa- 
sion to tender to you an expression of our frater- 
nal sympathy and unfeigned esteem. 

Brethren of France! The sentiments to which 
we now give expression are not the offspring of a 
few hundreds of human hearts touched with a 
momentary inspiration of kindly feeling towards 
you, our nearest neighbors. They are not the 
offspring of an evanescent wish to make you feel 
that we indeed are your brethren in the truest 
sense and sympathies of that relation: they are 
the sentiments of the people of England ; of mil- 
lions of hearts in these Islands, that beat kindly 
and warmly towards the People of France; they 
are sentiments which have been uttered and re- 
ceived with enthusiastic acclgmations in great 
public meetings recently neta nearly all the 
large towns in this Kingdom. Many communities 
in England have sought to convey these senti- 
ments to communities in France, through the me- 
dium of Friendly Addresses. Manchester has 
sent its fraternal greeting to Lyons; Liverpool 
to Marseilles; Birming’ to Bordeaux; Leeds 
to Lisle ; Bristol to Brest; York to Rouen; Nor- 
wich to Nismes. Twenty other large towns in 
England have already addressed these friendly 
overtures to the same number of towns in France. 
These interesting communications will testify 
that we speak the lalaphene of England to France, 
in wishing that your great nation may soon real- 
ize all its aspirations, and the richest reward of 
all its magnanimous efforts for the acquisition 
and uninterrupted enjoyment of all the civil, re- 
ligious, and commercial freedom, which can con- 
duce to the progress, peace, prosperity, and true 
greatness of any People. 

Brethren of France! Buta few weeks ago, we 
were w with fraternal solicitude and sym- 
pathy the great moral struggle in which you were 
engaged, against restrictions imposed upon those 
vital and inalienable p ives of the human 
conscience and public opinion, which are so es- 
sential and dear to a nation of freemen. Through 
all the phases of this struggle, we bclieved that 
victory would decide for the right, if the wronged 
would adhere to righteous means. We believed 
that all the political changes which you sought, 
might be secured without the perpetration of a 
single crime, or the shedding of one drop of hu- 
man blood, on the part of an aggrieved People. 
A few day, mighty consequence have come 
with their wonderful events, and France has 
burst the bonds that fettered her energies, and 
how stands before us in the noble promise of a 
new career. If, in the sudden conflict, some few 
drops of blood have been shed, we would rather 
wash them away with our tears, than attempt to 
congeal their stain from our eyes. Most earnestly 
do we desire that the watchword of her new sov- 
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the bonds of our pepe andbeautify and il- 

lustrate the spirit of our fellowship. In whatever 

France may do peacefully, in the unfettered en- 

ergy of her moral power and fertile genius, for 

the elevation and happiness of mankind, for the 
abolition of war in all its manifestations ; of hu- 
man slavery in all its forms ; of restrictions upon 
international correspondence and commerce in all 
their ramifications; in whatever she may do le- 
gitimately and morally for the development and ex- 
tension of the principles and privilege of civil, reli- 
gious, and commercial freedom through the great 

rotherhood of nations, she will find England 
not only her compeer in progression, but also her 
copartner in humane and heroic activities; ready 
to give her a sister’s hand in all her paths of peace 
and progress ; ready to mourn in her sorrow, and 
rejoice ‘in her joy: thus travelling together 
through the remaining years of time, an example 
to the world of the exceeding beauty of peace 
and international amity. 

Signed on behalf of the Delegates, and of the Public 
Meeting held in the Hall of Commerce, London, 
March 3d, 1848, 

Joseru Sturce, Chairman. 


REPLY OF LAMARTINE. 

The reply of Lamartine to the address is most 
happily conceived. 

“It is as Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Provisional Government of the Republic that | 
am charged, in the absence of our venerable 
President, to reply to the honorable deputation 
you have introduced to us. But I do not require 
that title of Minister for Foreign Affairs; for, 
after the magnificent and religious language con- 
tained in the address we have just heard, there 
is no longer any other Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs between the two countries than the sympa- 
thy of the two nations. They are hereafter to be 
governed by their own good sense; and it is be- 
cause they are governed by their own good sepse, 
their own wisdom, and their own love of human- 
ity, that the peace of the world is secured. Roy- 
alty, which the people has abolished with so much 
glory and courage, has carried with it in its 

ownfall all the prejudices which separated the 
two nations, Among those prejudices, the one 
which grieved most the fraternal hearts of Eng- 
land and France, and wounded most deeply the 
feelings of religion and general humanity, which 
must constitute in future the main policy of na- 
tions, was that international prejudice which 
forced us, as it were, officially to hate men for 
whom, at the bottom of our hearts, we entertained 
the purest and most ardent sympathies. That 
prejudice will no longer exist under the Repub- 
lic. Kings have jealousies and ambition, kings 
quarrel among themselves, and waste the blood 
of their people to conquer a few patches of terri- 
tory in order to enhance the splendor of their 
crowns. Nations have another ambition, which 
costs néither a drop of blood nor a tearto man- 
kind. It ison that ground that the rivalry of 
the two nations we have the honor to represent 
shall in future be established. From the day 
when the Republic was recognised by the English 
nation, in the most affecting and spontaneous 
manner, nothing could prevent that great idea of 
the French Revolution at its origin—that idea 
which arose in France every time and at the same 
hour that political liberty was seen to arise—from 
being accomplished. That idea, you know it as 
we do, is the becoming, honorable, and indissolu- 
ble alliance of the two most civilized nations on 
the globe, to insure the harmony of the conti- 
nent, and to arrest the effusion of blood, which 
constituted the glory of certain men, to the shame 
of all humanity. [Cheers.] I thank you, not only 
in the name of the French people, but in that of 
humanity, for the sentiments with which your ad- 
dress is filled. We shall translate it, and make it 
known to all our fellow-citizens, and to all the cit- 
izens of the globe, and preserve it in the archives 
of the Republic, as one of the records of our 
birth, which it will be most glorious for us to ex- 
hibit to our descendants. The names of the dele- 
gates of the great cities of England who were 
pleased to add their signatures to that address 
are an additional guarantee to us of the sympa- 
thies of the English people.” 

One of the members of the deputation having 
expressed a wish for the complete abolition of sla- 
very, M. de Lamartine replied— 

“ We should have considered that we conquer- 
ed a selfish and guilty liberty for ourselves, had 
we monopolized its blessings. We accordingly 
hastened to proclaim the freedom of all our 
brethren, and we congratulate ourselves on being, 
in that respect, in accord with the noble senti- 
ments of England, which has so long emancipated 
the black race in her colonies. [Applause.] The 
moment the National Assembly shall meet, it will 
proclaim the principles we ourselves proclaimed 
the day after our glorious Revolution. One ques- 
tion only remains to be decided, which is, the in- 
demnity to be paid to the colonists.” 





For the National Era. 


HUMILITY. 

I heard the rustling of silks, 

I saw the gleam of jewels rare, 
The mien of pride, the scornful look, 

The curling lip, were there; 
Along the lengthened, lofty aisle, 

With haughty step they trod; 
Yet this was their humility, 

And thus they worshipped God. 


Their heads were bowed, but not a heart 
Grew softened in its tone— 

Their eyes cast down, but not a tear 
Could claim one as its own. 

They bent to Heaven’s tremendous power 
With proud, familiar nod ; 

Yet this was their humility, 
And thus they worshipped God. 


And songs of solemn meaning there 
By thoughtless lips were sung, 

While praise of their own wondrous skill 
Sat boasting on each tongue ; 

They breathed soft lays of Sinai’s power, 
And Calvary’s bloody sod ; 

Yet this was their humility, 
And thus they worshipped God. 


With honeyed voice, and softened tone, 
The priest spake words of dread, 
Yet gently spake, as if his heart 
Still doubted what he said, 
With graceful gesture pointing up 
To Fate’s avenging rod ; 
Yet this was his humility, 
And thus he worshipped God. 


And it is well if Heaven be 
But Fancy’s fleeting gleam, 
And Hell the horrid phantom 
Of a guilt-engendered dream ; 
If those were fables Jesus taught, 
If Folly’s path the Martyrs trod, 
Then this is true humility, 
Thus let us worship God. 
W.S. 
Penn Yan, 1848. 











Feo eer PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

premiums to bscri 

V canly, walle’ te ve vet anew subscribers. Su be 
REPUBLICATION oF 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 

BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi. 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautifui 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Muguzine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical. “ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whi 
and the “Westminster Review” Radical. The “North 
British Review” is more of a religious character, having 
been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, asso- 
ciated w th Sir David Brewster. Its literary charaster is 
of the very highest order. 

PRICES FOR 1848, (if subscribed for early.) 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 
For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 = do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 = do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 300 = do. 
For Blackwood and three Keviews, 9.00 = do. 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


PREMIUMS, 
Consisting of back volumes of the following valuable 


works, viz: 

Bentley’s Miscellany. 

The Metropolitan Magazine. 

The Dublin University Magazine. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The London, the Edinburgh, the Foreign Quarterly, and 

the Westminster Reviews. 

_Any one subscribing to Blackwood, or to one of the Re- 
views, at $3 a year, or to any two of the periodicals at $5 
will receive, gratis, one volume of any of the premiums above 
named. 

A subscriber to any three of the periodicals at $7 a year 
or to the four Reviews at $8, will receive two premium yo!- 
umes, a8 above. 

A subscriber to Blackwood and three Reviews at $9 a 
year, or to the four Reviews and Blackwood, at $10, wiil re- 
ceive three premium volumes. 

icy Please be particular in naming the premiums desired 
and the works subscribed four. 

CLUBBING. 

Four copies of all or any of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

&xFNo premiums will be given where the above allowance 
is made to clubs, nor will premiums in any case be ‘urnish- 
ed, UMese the subscriptiin 18 paid in full to the publishers 
without recourse to an agent. : 

EARLY COPIES. 

A late arrangement with the British publishers of Blac*- 
Wood’s Magazine secures t us early sheets of that work, by 
which we shall be able to place the entire number in the 
hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprimt 
ed in any of the American journais. For this and other ad 
vantages secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a cor 
sideration, that we may be compelled to raise the price of 
the Magazine. Therefore, we repeat, “subscribe ear.y, while 
the price is low.” 

Remittances and communications should be always ad- 
dressed,.postpaid or ‘ranked, to the publishers 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

March 23. 79 Fulton street, New York. 


LAKD OIL. 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery anc 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared exprersly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indie+ 
and Canadas. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 2. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O 


STER EOTY PING, 

Seep gba Sn FOUNDRY.— The subscriber having 

been for many years engaged in the above business, anc 
done work for most of the principal publishers in this city, 
feels confidence in calling the attention of others to his estab 
lishment, where punctuaiity and despatch, combined with ai 
the requisites of good workmanship, may be depended upon 
Prices as favorable as in any other foundry. 

N. B. Keference is made to the following publishers, wh: 
have had ample opportunity of corroborating the above: Wi 
ley & Putnam, Robert Carter, M. H. Newman & Co., Harpe: 
& Brothers, M. W. Dodd, Baker & Scribner, Lewis Colby & 
Co., Daniel Fanshaw. T. B. SMITH, 

Jan. 20. 216 William street, New York. 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
OHN JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. O1 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourt} 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefally attended to. 
Refer to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. Dr. G. Bailey, Neff & Bro 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simpson, C. Damaldson & Co., Cin 
cinnati; Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J. J. McDowell, Hillsborough 
Ohio; A. Ww. F in, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; 
Barrier, Esy., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence 
burg, Indiana; S. Galloway, Columbus, Ohio ; Col. J. Taylor, 
N =—) Kentucky; Gen. k. Collins ,Maysville, Kentucky. 
an. 7. = 


BOOKS, 
bys and School Text Books, published or in press 
by D. Appleton & Uo., New York: 

I. Greek and Latin.—Arnold’s First Latin Book, 12mo, 
50 cents ; Arnold's Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar. 
12mo, 50 cents—or two volumes bouvd in one, 75 cents; Ar- 
nold’s Cornelius Nepos, with notes, 12mo, 62 cents; Arnold’s 
First Greek Book, 62 cents; Arnuld’s Greek Prose Composi 
tion, 12mo, 75 cents; Arnold’s Greek Reading Book, 12mo; 
Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, 12mo. $1; Vicero’s Select 
Orations, notes by Johnson, 12mo, in press. (Others of Ar- 
nold’s Classical series in preparation.) (zsar’s Commenta- 
ries, notes by Spencer, 12mo, in press ; Cicero, De Senectute 
and De Amicitia, notes by Johnson, 12mo, in press; Cicero, 
De Officiis, notes by Thatcher, in press; Sewell’s Ulassicai 
Speaker, edited by Reid, 12mo, in preas; Livy, with notes by 
Lincoln, 12mo, $1; Sallust, with notes by Butler, 12mo, is 
press. 

II. French.—Collot’s Dramatic French Reader, 12mo, $1; 
De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, l6mo, 50 cents ; Ol 
lendorff’s New Method of Learning French, edited by 0. 
Jewett, 12mo, $1; Key to do.,75 cents; Kowan’s Moder. 
French Reader, 12mo, 75 cents; Surenne’s French Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary, 12mo, $1.50. 

{[L, German.—Adiler’s Progressive German Keader, 12mo 
$1; Hilpert and Flugel’s German and English and English 
and German Dictionary, compiled from the best authorities, 
one volume large Svo, in press ; the same, abridged, i6mo, ii 
press ; Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning German, edited 
hy G. J. Adler, 12mo, $1.50; Key to do., 75 cents. 

IV. Italian —Forresti’s Italian Keader, 12mo, $1; Ollen- 
dorff’s New Method of Learning Italian, edited by F. For- 
resti, 12mo, $1.50; Key to do., 75 cents. 

V. Spanish.—Olendorff’s New Method of Learning Span 
ish, one volume 12mo; nearly ready ; a new Spanish Keader 
in Fag) a new Spanish and English Dictionary, in press. 

I. Hebrew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, edited by Ro 
— translated from the best German edition, by Conant, 
vo, $2. 

Vii. English.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern History, 12mo 
— Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by Professor 

eid, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1; Guizot’s Histo 
ry of Civilization, 1 otes by Professor Heury, of. New York 
University, 12mo, $1; Keightley’s M) thology of Greece and 
Rome, 18mo, 42 cents; Mandeville’s Course of Reading for 
Common Schools and Lower Academies, 12mo, 75 cents; 
Mandeville’s Introduction to the above, 18mo, 37 cents; 
Reid’s Dictionary of the English Language, with Deriva 
tions, &c., 12mo. Jan. 20. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 


YPE FOUN DRY.—The subscribers have taken the Type 
Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue t!:e busi- 
ness heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. They will at- 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des 
patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
cast, and they will furnish ali kinds of Printers’ Materials o1 
the best quality. 
Mr. J. A. T. Overend is still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department. 
WHITING & TAYLOR, 
Successors to Robert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles Whiting. and Ann streets, New York. 
Theodore Taylor. Jan. 20.—tf 


LARD FOR OIL. 
Li WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 
Lard. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 




















Jan. 20. 





TOBACCO AND CIGARS, 
O. 37 CHEAPSIDE.—J. D. Anmstrone & THORNTON 
Tobacco and Cigar Warehouse. Tobacco in large ané 
oval paves ; Cigars in packages of 50, 100, 125, and 250. 
pri ti 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH PERIODICALS, 

Cuantae S. FRANCIS & CO., 252 Broadway, are agents 
for the following Reviews and Magazines, and forward 
them regularly to all parts of the country : 

North American Review, $5 per year; American Journai 
of Medical Sciences, $5; Silliman’s Journal of Science, $5; 
Christian Examiner, $4; Eclectic Magazine, $6; Littell’s 
Living Age, $6; Journal of the Franklin tnstitute, $5; 
Knickerbocker Magazine, ; Law Library, $10; Democrat- 











FARM FOR SALE, 

OR SALE, a Farm, half a mile from, and commanding an 
excellent view of, the flourishing town of Salem, Colum- 
biana county, Ohio, containing eighty acrés, well improved. 
Tt has a large brick house, two frame barns, an orchard of 
grafted fruit trees, an inexhaustible supply of the best of 
soft water in wells and springs, a well of soft water in the 
kitchen. House and yard well shaded with trees. A healthy 

and beautiful country seat. JONAS D, CATTELL, 

Feb. 3.—tf Salem, Ohio. 


DRAWING PENCILS. 


© ARTISTS and Teachers of Drawing.—Spalding § 

Shepard have manufactured, expressly for their sales, a 
superior Drawing Pencil, consisting of nine different degrees 
of hardness, viz: H, moderately hard, usa@l for sketching ; 
11 H, a degree harder, for outlines and fine drawing; H H H, 
extremely hard, for architectural dra’ ; F F, used for 
light sketching; F, fine B, black, for shad- 
ing; B B, softer do., for deep, shading ; AB, hard black, 
deeper shade than F; HHHH, extremely hard, for very 
fine drawing. Please call and try them. They are good and 


all, there is no place to buy anything you want in the 
Book or Stationery line, cheap, like 
SPALDING & SHEPARD, - 
Jan. 20. 189 1-2 Broadway, opposite John street. 


DAGUERREOTYPES,. 


pLUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLERY 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURN = G DEPOTS; 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, 
two highest honors, at the Matignal, oe Massachusetts, the 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, for 
the most or colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatus 
ever exhibited. 
Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard toweatber. 
tructions in the 





in, 








A of apparatus and stock always on hand. 

s Nor York, 261 Broad Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street; 
New : 

Boston, 75 Court ant $8 Honover streets; Baltimore, 205 Bal: 

timore street; W: Pennsylvania avenue; Peters. 

4 Hall; Cincinns, Fourth wa, 

and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway ; 

Fee, Vieille Rue da Temple; Liverpool, a ae 





PATENTS. 
TENT AGENCY.—All matters connected with the 
Patent Office, Dra , Specifications, &c., 
and promptly 


Aug. 26. S. A. PEUGH, Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

MOTHER’S MAGAZINE, under the editorial 

: charge of Mrs. A. G, Whittlesey, commenced its #ix- 

volume on the Ist of January. It is the oldest and 

most popular work of the kind now published, and is afford- 

‘ed at the low prioe of one dollar s year. Travelling and lee- 

g wanted in varivns paste of phy oe to 

extend its circulation; and to those of proper q ons 

the publigher offers, dod inducements. en without 

a charge, theological Sebeant, and others, will find this an 

excellent field of usefulness, and one that will nsate 
for the time 





compe 
it iabor employed. Applications, 
may bee pra poutpaid te 








April 20 —3t No.5 Beekman street, New York. 
REMOVAL, 
"TRE tory and Office ae American and Foreign 
“Association will be removed, on the ist of May, from No, 2 
‘con emesis talk Societies should be di 
“aa HARNED, Office Agent, 


ic Review, $3; American Bite" $5; Massachusetts Quar- 
terly Review, $3; Merchants’ Magazine, $5; Ve Bow’s Com- 
mercial Review, $5; Southern Literary Messenger $5; 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review, #: Mrs. Kirkland’s Union 
Magazine, $3; Godey’s Lady’s Book, $3; Graham’s M 
zine, $3; Farmer’s Library, $5; Monthly Miscellany of Re- 
ligion and Letters, $2; Parley’s Magazine, $1; Child’s Friend, 
$1.50; Playmate, $1. 

ints.—London Quarterly Review, $3 per year; Edin- 
burgh Review, $3; Westminster and Foreign Review, $3; 
North British Review, $3—all em, $8; Blackwood’s 


Magazine, $3; Medico-Vhirurgical Review, 80. 
Imported.—London World of Fashion, : _ year; How- 
itt’s Journal, $2.50; People’s Journal, ; London Punch, 


$5; London Art-Uniun Journal, $7.50. 
_S. F, & Co. also import all the British periodicals, and 
they will supply and ne clubs, societies, and public in- 


stitutions, with whatever odical works, American or Eng- 
lish, they mer require. Orders from any part of the world. 
accompanied by cash, 


or reference for payment in New York, 
will be promptly attended to. Jan. 20. 


- 


FREE PRODUCE STORE. 
EW GOODS.— GENERAL REDUC 
PRICES.—Just received— ~— = 
Fine 4-4 Prints, various styles. 
New styles of Prints of mediom quality, usual width. 
Fine and wide Paper Muslins; also, colored Cambrics. 
Curtain Calico, superior fine Chintz Umbrellas, Oil Cloths 
Satinets, goud and cheap ; also on hand, mostly at reduced 
prices, Ginghams, various qualities and atyles. 
Fine and heavy Shirting, Sheeting, and Pillow Musling. 
Striped Cambrics, fine 6-4 Plaid Musiin. 
Mus'in de Lain, plain and neatly figured, all wool. 
Linens, warrauted free from cotton. 
Flannels, 4-4, good, and price low ; Canton Flannels, white 
and colored. 
Table Diaper and Cloths, of different styles. 
Apron and Furniture Cheek, Cotton Handkerchiefs, 
Cotton twilled Pantaloon Stuffs; also, Linen Drilling, &e. 
Long and Half Hose, fine and heavy. 
con aias Cotton, various numbers, bleached, brown, and 


Wadding, white and colored Cotton Laps. 


ALSO 

Refined Loaf, Crushed, aud Pulverized Sugar. 
ety Sugar, good quality, of various grader. 

e whole stock exclusively Freez Lasor Goons, to which 
the subscriber would invite the attention of Country Me,. 
o—- well as his friends and the public generally. 
Preoaig . Lire ng aoe by the managers of the Free Pro. 

is ‘ 
sustunsil foams tees - subscriber to enlarge the as. 

GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 

N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry streets 
Philadelphia. 

FREE PRODUCE STORE, 

HE Subscribers have opened a store at No. 377 PEAR 
T STREET, New York City, for the sale of Free ia 
Produce exclusively, and have supplied themselves with a 
general assortment of Goods usually kept in a Grocery, of 
superior quality, which they will sell much lower than goods 
of this description have usually been sold 

They have also a variety of Cotton Goods. 

They will use great care, in making their purchases, that 
nothing which is the produce of Slave Labor shal! be admit- 
ted into their store, and think that confidence may at all 
times be placed in the articles they may offer for sale. 

Orders for Goods, either for families or traders out of the 
city, will be promptly and faithfully executed. ; 

2d mo. 2th.—tf HOAG & WOOD. 

WATER CURE, 
Brown SVILLE WATER-CURE ESTABLISHMENT 

Fayette County, Pennsylvania.—The friends of Hy: 
dropathy, also the public in general, are respectfully inform- 
ed that this Establishment, built expressly for the purpose 
has now been in successful operation since Augnst, 1847. ‘ 

The build ng is 70 feet by 30, two stories high, and will 
comfortably accommodate 25 patients—every room is well 
ventilated and neatly furnished. The sleeping, bathing, and 
dressing-rooms, for ladies, are as entirely separated from 
those of the gentlemen, as if in different buildings ; also sep- 
arate parlors. The bathing rooms are furnished with all the 
necessary baths for undergoing a successful treatment. 

Numerous pure soft-water springs surround the Establish- 
ment ; pleasant and retired walks among the neighboring 
hills are abundant, and the exertion ot reaching the summits 
is amply repaid by the beautiful views over 4 most pictar- 
esque country. 

Dr. Bae'z, the proprietor, who resides in the Establisb- 
ment, has had several years’ ex;ericnce in this popular mode 
of practice, ant, eamly in the ensuing summer, expects to be 
joined by Dr. Mason, lellow of the Kvyal College of Sur- 
me London, who is now Visiting the best establishment in 

ngland. 

The Establishment has been so far well patronized, and 
no pains will be spared to make it as comfortable and agre e- 
“oe invalids as the system will admit of. 

e terms are as follows: For patients, $6 per week, tc 
paid weekly. Very feeble patients are Aedes to brine 
their own nurses ; board can be had for them in the Estab- 
lishment, at $2 per week. Each patient is required to bring 
the following articles—two linen or cotton sheets—two wool- 
len blankete—six coarse towels—either three comfortables 
or a light feather bed—likewise, an old linen and flannel 
sheet, for bandages—and one injection instrument. 

The following diseases are sucoessfully treated, and a cure 
effected, if there be no disorganization of the parts, or the 
disease of too long standing: Fevers; Intermitting Fevers, 
or Ague; Inflammation of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, 
Liver, Sple-n, and Kidneys; Dyspepsia; Asthma; Kheum- 
atism, acute and chronic; Sciatica and Lumbago; Gonor- 
rhoea ; primary and secondary Syphilis ; Scrofula; Nervoug 
Diseases; partial Paralysis; Neuralgy; Sick Headache: 
Palpitation of the Heart; H) pochondriasis; Dropsy; Jaun- 
dice ; Habitual Costiveness ; Delirium Tremens; Spaems of 
the Stomach and Bowels; Spinal Affections; Chronic Dys- 
entery, or Diarrhoea; Tettter, Ringworm, Scald Head, &c. 
Female Diseases, as Prolapsus Uteri, or bearing down of the 
Womb; excessive, painful, and obstructed Menstruation. 

Feb. 3.—6m 








LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgmerts of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Missouri, Iilinois, Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 


Jan. 6.—tf 





BELLHANGING, ETC. 
Ong sores PHILLIPS, Bellhanger, Locksmith, and Smith 
in General, may be found at the old stand, No. 113 
Front street, opposite the Stone Tavern, Baltimore. Bells 
put up in the country at the shortest notice, and on the most 
approved plan. April 29.—tf 





SILVER WARE MANUFACTORY, 

ILVER WARE, of every description and style, manufac- 

tured by A. E. Warner, No. & North Gay street, Baiti- 
more. April] 29 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 

Oy The Publishers of the Living Age annex a Prospectus 
of that work, and solicit to it the attention of the readers of 
the National Era. Those who wish to accomplish much in 
their generation must take a large view of what is passing 
around them—they must luok over the whole of the age they 
live in. 

PROSPECTUS. 

0 This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Mu- 
seum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received 
by the public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large, 
and appears so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to 
it by many things which were excluded by a month’s delay, 
but, while thus extending our scope and gathering a greater 
and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solid 
and substantial part of our literary, historical, and political 
harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinbu gh, Quar- 
terly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble criticisms 
on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; 
and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Atheneum, the buay and industrious Literary 
Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive Britanrsia, the so- 
ber and respectable Christian Observer—these are inter- 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of the 
United Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin 
University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, 
Hood's, and Sportirg Magazines, and of Chambers’s admi- 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity 
to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from the conti- 
nent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British col- 
onies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our connections, 
as merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world; se that much more than ever it now becomes every 
intelligent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only because of 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na- 
tions seem to be hastening, throngh arapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely political 
prophet cannot compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; and, in 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, with- 
out entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress 
of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Pliy- 
sicians—to men of business and men of leisure—it is still a 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to their 
wives and children. We believe that we can thus do soime 
good in our day and generation ; and hope to make the work 
indispensable in every well-informed family. We aay indis- 
pensable, because in this day of cheap literature it ie not 
possible to guard against the influx of what is bad in taste 
and vicious in morals, in any otter way than by furnishing 
a sufficient supply of a healthy character. The mental and 
moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “by winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,’ by providing abundantly for the imaginations, and by 
a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Histo- 
ry, and more solid matter, we may produce a work which 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of public taste. 


TERMS. 

The Lrvine Aczis published every Saturday, by E. Littell 
& Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston; 
Price, twelve and a half cents anumber, or six dollars a year, 
in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully 
received and promptly attended to. 

To insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 

id d to the office of publication, as above. 





LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
Speer B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsello 
at Law, Columbus, Chio. Office up stairs in Heren 
court’s Building, between American Hotel and Neil House. 
Business connected with the. profession, of all kinds, pune 
tually attended to. Jan. 28. 


Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as fol- 


lows: 
Four copies for at 2 ae. . ° = 
Nine copies for etka P ase). Some 
Twelvecopiesfor - * * * * * 
Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand 





ANTI-SLAVERY BOOKS AND TRACTS, 

'W BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 22 Spruc 

street, New York. Scovel 
Life of Benjamin Lundy—316 pages, 12mo; bound in mus 
rye @ portrait b; arner, and a beautiful colored maj 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United States 


including his journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice o/ 


the Revolution in Hayti. Price 75 cents. 
Facts for the P: hiet of 142 s—a compila 
tion from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. R. Gid 


dings, J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Unit- 
ed States Government to Slavery, and embracing a history 0 
the Mexican War, its origin and objects. By Loring Moody: 
of Bos' Massachusetts. Price 

The Man—or Lectures for the Times. By Rev. 
William W, Hartford, Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo 
bound in muslin. Price 62 1-2 cents. 


on Sectarianism—by Gerrit Smith—an octav: 
pamphlet of 38 . Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Puture of Slavery—for Youth—ty the author of “the 
Branded Hand,” &, 36 pages, 12mo, with several engrav 
ings. Price 8 cents. 


acts ighty cents per hundred. 
No. 1. arses wat bod > Trade at the Nation’s Cap. 
ital. 


No. 2. Facts for the P bo of 0 ag States. 

No. 3. Catechism of the Mexican : 

No. 4. Shall we give Bibles ae ae Slaves’ 
For sale, as above, by HARNED, 

July 22. 22 Spruce street, Agent. 


GODEY’S 


ADY’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.—The old- 
est Magazine in thé United States; contains monthly 
sixty of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
country, twelve more than the .\ew York ines. Two 
splendid steel an undeniable authentic colored 
monthly fashion model and churches, crotchet 
work and other matters for the all illastrated and well 


explained, &c. 

“Price for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 

wp backend may ~ $3; Lge 4 
? 


ewspaper, $5; five copi 
sending the club, $10; eight copies, 








somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 


dollars. 
Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, 
or a dollar and a half in numbers. 





’ quarterly, each vol 


Any number may be had for twelve and a half cents ; and 
it may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to comi- 
plete any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 


enhance their value. 
AGENCIES. 


We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work ; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 


POSTAGE. 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of 
three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, at four and a half 
cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes within the 
definition of a newspaper given in the law, and cannot legally 
be charged with more than newspaper postage, one and & half 
cents. We add the definition alluded to: , 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in _. 
bers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and publishe 
at short stated intervals of not more than one month, convey- 
ing intelligence of passing events.” 

MONTHLY PARTS. site 

For such as prefer it in that form, the Living Age is o 
up in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers. 
In this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison 
with other works, containing in each part double the uno 
of any of the Quarterlies. But we recommend the ered 
numbers, as fresher and fuller of life. Postage on the _ > 
ly part is about fourteen cents. The volwmes are publ ' 
ume containing a8 much matter as a Quar 
terly Review gives in eighteen months. 


Published at aix dollars a year, by 
= B. LITTE_L & CO., Bostom 

















